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I. 


I  shall  not  be  surprised,  my  dear  farmer  friend,  to  hear 
that  you,  are  thinking  of  moving  to  the  city.  The  fever  is  in 
the  air.    People  from  every  quarter  are  infected  with  it. 

You  are  hearing  a  good  deal  about  it  all  the  time,  and 
you  are  hearing  also  that  it  is  a  great  calamity.  No  one 
doubts  this.  It  is  altogether  too  true.  The  consequences 
to  the  country  at  large  are  too  serious  and  too  far-reaching 
for  anyone  at  this  date  to  estimate. 

Meanwhile,  you  have  to  think  about  yourself  and  your 
family,  and  you  fancy  you  see  decided  advantages  in  the 
move.  You  see,  or  expect  to  see,  possibilities  for  the  future 
of  your  children,  such  as  you  cannot  promise  them  on  the 
farm.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  allurements  of  such  prospects. 
It  is  possible  your  wife  and  family  are  carried  away  by  the 
idea  even  more  than  you.  At  all  events,  it  seems  the  best 
thing  to  do. 

May  I  ask  if  you  have  fully  reflected  upon  what  is  by 
far  the  most  important  aspect  of , the  question?  Do  you 
thoroughly  understand  how  your  eternal  interests  and  the 
eternal  interests  of  your  children  may  be  affected  by  this 
move?  Will  you  in  this  way  do  more  for  the  salvation  of 
your  soul? 

On  this  matter,  a  learned  pastor  has  written  something 
like  the  following.  "People  move  from  the  farm  to  the  city 
for  one  or  other  of  three  reasons,  and  the  three  are  con- 
demned by  the  Gospel.  They  are  all  enemies  of  man's  sal- 
vation. Ask  anyone  so  decided  why  he  is  making  the  change, 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  can  make  more  money  in  the  city,  or 
there  will  be  less  work  and  hardships,  or  there  will  be  more 
pleasures  and  amusements.  Now,  the  Gospel  warns  us  over 
and  over  again  against  the  danger  of  enjoyment  and  plea- 
sure ;  it  warns  us  against  the  danger  of  riches,  even  to  the 
extent  of  saying  "how  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches 
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enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, ' '  and  it  tells  us  that  the 
only  way  to  Heaven  is  the  way  of  the  Cross  and  suffering. 
A  life  of  work,  it  assures  us,  is  the  portion  of  every  man, 
while  it  also  reminds  us  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice. 
If  you  have  been  actuated  in  making  your  decision  by  any 
of  those  three  motives,  does  it  not  seem  that  you  are  giving 
your  soul 's  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  your  children 's 
souls  second  place  in  your  thoughts  and  plans  V 

II. 

A  Mistake  Without  Remedy 

There  is  another  consideration  I  would  ask  you  to  weigh 
well,  dear  farmer  friend,  before  taking  this  momentuous  step 
— before  leaving  the  farm  for  the  city.  Do  you  understand 
that  a  mistake  made  in  this  matter  can  never  be  corrected  ? 
Do  you  realize  that  in  this  move  you  are  deciding  the  fate, 
not  only  of  yourself  and  your  children,  but  of  your  entire 
posterity  through  all  future  generations?  People  once 
established  in  the  city  do  not  move  back  to  the  country. 
Families  brought  up  in  the  city  cannot  exist  on  a  farm.  If 
in  a  lifetime  you  have  known  one  man  of  city  rearing  who 
sought  a  livelihood  in  the  country,  made  good  there,  settled 
down  satisfied  with  his  lot,  he  was  the  very  rarest  exception. 

So  long  as  you  remain  where  you  are,  your  children  can 
at  any  time  be  easily  induced  to  move  to  the  city  should 
any  advantages  be  offered  there.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
you  take  them  there  now,  you  practically  exclude  them  for 
ever  from  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  advantages  coun- 
try life  can  offer.  If  their  chances  of  salvation  be  much 
more  imperilled  in  the  city  than  where  they  are  now,  your 
present  move  prevents  their  being  rescued  from  that  peril. 
You  are  taking  the  responsibility  of  condemning  them  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  city,  even  though 
it  should  become  evident  that  their  religious  spirit  and 
practice  are  being  undermined,  that  they  are  exposed  to 
temptations  of  an  alarming  character,  that  their  morals, 
their  behaviour  be  fearfully  jeopardized. 
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This  is  the  very  mildest  aspect  of  your  responsibility. 
That  to  which  you  are  condemning  your  children,  you  are 
also  imposing  upon  your  grandchildren  and  great  grand- 
children, who  in  all  probability,  will  be  endowed  with" 
much  less  resisting  power  than  your  children  are  carrying 
with  them  there.  It  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  parents 
who  are  capable  of  bringing  up  and  controlling  a  family  in 
a  city  atmosphere  and  amid  city  conditions.  So  is  it  not 
rather  unfair  to  any  father  and  mother  that  their  parents 
should  have  condemned  them  and  their  children  to  so  try- 
ing "an  experience?  Were  you  to  complete  your  days  on  a 
farm,  you  can  pass  your  declining  years  in  the  assurance 
that  the  faith  and  morals  of  all  committed  to  your  charge 
are  exposed  to  the  least  possible  danger.  Are  you  so  certain 
of  your  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  forty  or 
fifty  years  hence,  if,  through  your  decision  to-day,  they  are 
condemned  to  work  out  their  salvation  in  the  city?  Your 
grandfather  or  great  grandfather  settled  on  the  land — prob- 
ably faced  the  hardships  of  the  forest — many  years  ago. 
Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  his  heroic  conduct  has 
meant  for  you?  What  might  have  happened,  if,  instead,  he 
had  thought  only  of  himself  an.d  exchanged  a  country  home 
in  Europe  for  an  easy  existence  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia 
or  New^  York  ?  Are  you  sure  the  possession  of  Faith,  which, 
in  the  mercy  of  Providence,  you  and  yours  still  enjoy,  has 
not  depended  on  that  single  event  ? 

Do  you  say  it  is  enough  to  look  after  your  own  imme- 
diate care,  that  you  cannot  be  thinking  of  your  children's 
children  ?  What,  if  by  your  decision  now,  you  compel  your 
sons  and  daughters  to  live  amid  conditions  which  will  make 
the  proper  bringing  up  of  their  families  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility ?  Are  you  willing  to  forget  that  ?  Provided  you  can 
have  what  suits  you  best — success,  ease,  pleasure — are  you 
quite  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  your  posterity? 
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III. 


Content  When  Successful 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how  to  keep  your  boys  on  the 
farms.  If  there  is  any  piece  of  advice  for  which  you  have 
supreme  contempt,  it  is  surely  that.  City  editors,  women's 
magazines,  agricultural  college  lecturers,  farmers  who  have 
had  no  sons  of  their  own,  and  a  host  of  others  who  know 
nothing  about  it,  have  undertaken  to  instruct  you  on  this 
subject.  I  have  heard  few  real,  experienced  farmers  say 
how  the  problem  is  solved,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  know. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  those  who  have  had  the  greatest 
success  with  this  supposed  difficulty  have  least  to  say  in  the 
way  of  advice.  There  are  farmers,  however,  all  of  whose 
five  or  six  sons  continue  in  their  father's  calling,  and  there 
are  others  with  five  or  six  boys  willing  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
if  their  father  or  mother  or  both  did  not  actually  urge  them 
to  something  else. 

If  there  is  anyone  really  anxious  to  know  how  to  keep 
boys  on  the  farm,  I  should  suggest  his  trying  to  find  out  in 
a  number  of  particular  cases — say  a  hundred  or  two  hun- 
dred— just  what  causes  prevailed  to  make  them  leave.  I 
dare  to  write  you  on  the  subject  at  all,  because  I  have  done 
this  and  feel  a  little  the  wiser  for  it.  There  are  rural  dis- 
tricts in  Ontario  with  whose  residents  I  have  been  acquaint- 
ed thirty  years,  in  other  districts  much  longer.  In  all  these 
districts  I  know  the  history  of  families  for  several  gener- 
ations. I  know  the  whereabouts  of  many  young  men  whose 
grandfathers  I  remember  in  their  days  of  ambition  and 
vigour.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  in  at  least  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  a  boy  will  stay  on  the  farm  if  his  father  is  mak- 
ing a  success  of  it.  If  the  prospects  are  good,  if  the  farmer 
understands  his  business,  if  his  interests  are  right  there,  if 
he  has  respect  for  his  calling,  his  sons  are  satisfied  with  their 
lot,  their  interests  also  are  centred  there,  they  have  confix 
dence  in  the  future.  It  is  sometimes  supposed — by  city 
people,  of  course — that  hard  work  is  driving  the  boy  away. 
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Look  around  among  your  neighbours,  and  you  will  remark 
that  on  any  farm  where  things  are  going  right,  everyone  is 
working  steadily  and  faithfully,  and  it  is  precisely  there 
that  none  of  the  boys  are  thinking  of  giving  it  up.  You 
know  men  who  started  with  nothing  and  are  called  wealthy 
farmers  to-day ;  you  know  the  long  hours  everyone,  old  and 
young,  puts  in,  and  you  know  that  every  son  is  still  farm- 
ing, because  there  was  a  farm  to  give  him  and  he  knew 
how  to  handle  it. 

Just  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  it  is  pertinent  to  re- 
mark that  not  only  the  boys,  but  many  farmers  themselves 
are  off  the  farms  they  once  owned  and  cultivated.  Go 
through  a  list  of  these,  and  you  will  find  the  very  same 
causes  prevailing;  they  left,  either  because  they  were  in- 
capable of  managing  it,  because  they  were  giving  too  much 
attention  to  something  else  and  neglected  the  farm  in  con- 
sequence, because  they  became  too  fond  of  spending  long 
hours  and  late  hours  in  town,  distracting  their  minds  from 
their  real  interests,  or  perhaps  they  had  had  the  misfortune 
to  marry  a  woman  determined  to  not  live  on  a  farm,  and 
dreaming  of  life  in  a  town,  where  she  and  her  children 
could  dress  with  greater  delicacy  and  fashion.  Under  none 
of  those  circumstances  could  farming  be  a  success;  no  call- 
ing can  be  made  a  success  without  giving  earnest  attention 
to  it  .Farming,  like  every  other  business  or  profession,  is 
full  of  interest  for  those  who  understand  it  and  look  after 
it.  If  a  man's  work  is  not  his  chief  interest  and  chief  en- 
joyment, he  is  not  likely  to  be  contented  with  any  other. 

IV. 

When  Parents  Drive  Them  Away 

I  maintained  that  when  the  farmer  is  prosper- 
ous, his  sons  are  not  disposed  to  leave  the  farm.  There 
is,  however,  one  widespread  exception  to  this.  Many 
farmers,  when  they  acquire  a  neat  competence,  feel  con- 
strained to  encourage  one  or  more  of  their  sons  to  aspire 
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to  something  else — to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions 
or  perhaps  go  into  business.  They  will  let  themselves  run 
away  with  the  notion  that  this  is  advancing — getting  into 
something  higher.  Instead  of  impressing  upon  their  family, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  that  no  other  secular  calling  is 
higher  or  nobler  or  does  greater  service  or  is  more  honor- 
able than  theirs,  they  actually  seem  ready  to  belittle  their 
own  position  and  pay  homage  to  occupations  less  dignified 
and  meritorious.  As  far  as  worldly  position  is  concerned, 
the  farmer  who  can  tell  of  all  his  sons — five  or  six  or  seven 
— continuing  successfully  filling  the  positions  for  which  he 
himself  trained  them,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  Un- 
fortunately, he  is  often  more  willing  (or  if  he  is  not,  his 
wife  is)  to  refer,  with  satisfaction,  to  a  son  practising  law 
or  medicine,  than  to  several  who  are  proving  successful 
farmers;  this,  even  when  he  is  aware,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bours are  aware,  that  it  was  the  boy  of  real  capacity  h? 
kept  at  home,  having  encouraged  the  other  to  continue  at 
school,  because  it  was  evident  he  would  never  be  able  to 
make  a  living  on  a  farm.  How  is  it  that  the  boy  who  leads 
his  class  in  a  high  school,  and  is  first  in  an  examination, 
demands  the  admiration  of  all,  is  reported  through  the  press 
of  the  country,  while  there  are  no  means  of  drawing  public 
attention  to  the  record  of  a  boy  of  much  greater  capacity, 
just  because  his  achievements  are  manifested  in  connection 
with  farm  activities  or  farm  management?  While  the  coun- 
try is  stocked  with  class  leaders  who  are  failures  in  life, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  is  no  case  of  a  young 
man  capable  of  handling  a  farm  who  would  not  prove  a 
success  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  spheres. 

Between  ourselves,  you  know,  there  is  often  another 
reason  for  keeping  the  boy  at  school ;  it  takes  less  money  to 
set  a  boy  up  in  a  profession  than  to  set  him  up  on  a  farm.  I 
suppose  we  should  not  be  too  hard  on  the  father  who  takes 
the  easier  course  in  providing  for  his  family.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  best  he  can  do.  But  we  certainly  do  resent  his  taking 
credit  for  doing  the  greater  thing  and  posing  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  crowd,  as  a  father  who  "had  done  par- 
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ticularly  well  for  his  family,"  "had  tried  to  make  something 
out  of  them. "  While  he  is  sparing  them,  that  they  may  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  at  school  he  is  also  calling  upon 
the  Government  to  disburse  thousands  of  dollars  for  their 
benefit.  The  father  who  fits  his  boys  for  the  farm  and 
gives  them  a  start  on  it,  must  stand  alone ;  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  governments  to  consider  his  efforts  and  co- 
operate with  them. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  also  have  you  note  that 
the  average  doctor  or  lawyer  does  not  belittle  his  own  pro- 
fession. If  it  was  good  enough  for  him,  it  is  good  enough 
for  his  boys.  He  is  quite  satisfied  to  have  them  take  up 
where  he  left  off.  Because  he  has  made  a  success  of  his 
profession,  he  does  not  feel  obliged  to  train  them  in  the 
notion  that  it  is  a  second-rate  calling  at  best,  and  devote 
his  energies  to  training  them  for  something  else.  Why 
should  you? 

V. 

Pernicious  Advice 
If  you  are  one  of  those  farmers  carried  away  by  the 
foolish  notion  that  your  boy  would  better  his  position  in 
life  by  leaving  the  farm  and  aspiring  to  a  learned  profession, 
I  must  say  I  can  hardly  blame  you.  Your  not  feeling  that 
way  would  be  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Everyone  about 
you  does.  They  have  been  made  think  so  by  influence  from 
every  quarter.  Everyone  in  the  neighbourhood  whose 
opinion  you  are  supposed  to  respect,  commends  the  idea 
and  commends  it  highly.  The  local  physician,  notary, 
banker,  editor,  parliamentarian  and  other  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  home  all  agree  in  this.  With  nothing  very 
definite  in  their  promises,  they  speak  to  the  boy  of  a  brilliant 
future  and  p  raise  parents  who  make  such  noble  efforts  to 
advance  the  future  of  the  family.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
high  school  is  charged  with  this  sentiment  and  with  no 
other.  The  press  of  the  land,  public  platforms,  pulpits  and 
similar  oracles  refer  with  pride  to  the  large  numbers  our 
school  system  is  advancing  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  The 
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family,  therefore,  are  convinced  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  wisdom  lies  in  aspiring  to  professional  and  busi- 
ness careers,  and  abandoning  the  more  menial  and  less 
promising  future  a  rural  district  can  provide. 

It  is  about  time  the  schools  of  the  country  were  used 
for  some  other  purpose.  There  could  be  nothing  more 
absurd  than  the  present  situation.  All  classed  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  crying  "back  to  the  land."  The  drift  city-ward  is 
considered  a  national  calamity,  and  meanwhile  what  is  called 
the  educational  system  of  the  country,  from  kindergarten 
to  university,  is  busy  influencing  the  youth  to  look  for  a 
future  in  other  spheres.  Why  cannot  you*  and  your  fellow- 
farmers  do  something  to  change  those  ideas? 

VI. 

The  City  Boy  Handicapped 

Did  you  ever  think  that  every  possible  career  is  open 
to  the  country  boy,  and  a  very  limited  number  to  the  boy 
of  city  rearing?  The  farm  boy  can  continue  there  or  take 
up  other  country  occupations.  If  he  is  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  following  his 
bent.  If  his  particular  craft  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  town 
or  a  city,  he  suffers  no  handicap  because  of  his  early  ex- 
perience, nor  is  there  any  unwritten  law  interfering  with 
his  choice.  Similarly  every  line  of  business  effort,  every 
professional  calling  is  manned  by  men  who  began  life  on 
the  farm.  Now,  compare  with  this  the  prospects  of  a  boy 
whose  father  has  enjoyed  some  business  or  professional 
success  in  a  city  or  town.  The  social  standing  of  the  family 
excludes  him  absolutely  from  several  honest  and  respectable 
occupations,  and  very  often  from  the  particular  one  in 
which,  with  ordinary  opportunities,  he  would  have  succeed- 
ed best.  Farming  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  It  is  the 
rarest  thing  imaginable  to  hear  of  a  boy  so  circumstanced 
going  off  to  learn  a  trade.  The  family  could  not  survive 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  him  a  mere  plumber  or  bricklayer, 
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for  instance.  Consequently,  there  are  only  a  few  careers 
open.  He  will  receive  every  encouragement  to  fit  himself 
for  a  profession,  although  an  observant  father  will  have 
.reason  to  suspect  that  his  chances  of  failure  therein  are  at 
least  two  to  one.  Next  to  the  pride  of  seeing  him  in  a  pro- 
fession would  be  a  generous  encouragement  to  go  into  busi- 
ness. In  this,  also,  there  will  be  untold  disappointments; 
a  few  only  will  succeed.  What  is  left?  Where  shall  we 
find  the  great  majority  of  boys  of  this  class?  Some  take 
to  the  stage,  some  will  settle  down  in  a  clerical  position  as 
book-keeper,  to  drag  through  life  on  the  miserable  pittance 
allowed  for  such  work,  others  with  "friends  at  court,"  may 
be  listed  in  the  civil  service — perhaps  on  a  starvation  salary 
also,  and  others,  as  a  last  desperate  resource,  will  be  given 
a  trial  in  a  bank.  Anyone  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
city  families  understand  how  commonly  this  record  de- 
scribes them.  The  tragic  feature  is  that  numbers  of  well- 
behaved  fellows,  not  without  ability  in  certain  lines,  are 
struggling  through  life  in  occupation  for  which  they  were 
never  intended,  merely  because  social  strictures  and  early 
surroundings  forbade  their  entering  the  spheres  to  which 
they  were  best  suited. 

VII. 

Veneer 

I  have  one  grievance  against  you  and  most  of  your  fel- 
low-farmers. It  respects  your  own  attitude  towards  your 
social  position.  I  fear  it  all  the  more  keenly  because  I  fear 
its  tendency  to  turn  you  and  your  families  from  the  farm. 
You  are  altogether  too  much  given  to  look  upon  your  posi- 
tion as  one  of  inferiority  to  most  others.  Instead  of  prid- 
ing yourselves  in  belonging  to  a  profession  which  is  at  once 
the  most  noble  and  most  necessary,  you  seem  to  feel  that  a 
change  from  it  to  almost  anything  in  a  town  or  city  is  a 
promotion.  Your  neighbours'  boy  or  girl,  who  is  on  the 
way  to  a  professional  or  business  career,  is  supposed  to  be 
acquiring  a  social  status  away  beyond  your  aspirations.  The 
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lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  teacher,  even  the  bank 
clerk  or  civil  service  copyist,  you  seem  ready  to  admit  is 
privileged  to  look  down  on  you  and  yours.  Parents  who 
keep  their  children  at  school,  allowing  them  an  opportunity 
to  fit  themselves  for  a  professional  career,  are  considered 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation.  They  are  4 'doing 
something 5  '  for  their  boys  and  girls ;  they  are  helping  them 
to  make  something  of  themselves."  They  are  "bettering 
their  position"  in  contriving  to  get  them  off  the  farm.  And 
all  this  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  since  you  must 
realize  that  a  greater  all-round  ability  is  required  to  fill 
your  position  than  to  fill  theirs.  Is  it  not  simply  a  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  that  army  of  store  clerks,  book- 
keepers, business  agents,  civil  service  clerks  were  encour- 
aged to  leave  the  farm  because  of  their  failure  to  make  good 
there?  And  of  those  who  gave  promise  of  real  ability  in 
some  clerical  or  professional  occupation,  how  many  measur- 
ed up  to  the  average  farm  boy  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  or  could  have  taken  his  place  there?  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ekeing  out  a  livelihood  in  one  or  other 
of  these  occupations  who  would  be  face  to  face  with  dire 
starvation  were  they  to  attempt  to  manage  a  farm.  On  the 
other  hand,  have  you  ever  known  a  successful  farmer  who 
could  not  have  earned  a  very  respectable  income  at  some- 
thing else? 

When  this  failure  to  appreciate  your  own  work  and  the 
importance  of  your  position  as  farmers  is  so  general,  is  it 
at  ail  surprising  that  young  people  grow  up  with  an  ambi- 
tion to  embark  in  some  other  pursuit.  At  the  present  timfe, 
we  hear  many  explanations  for  the  tendency  to  abandon 
the  land.  Daily  papers,  weekly  magazines  abound  in  them; 
the  subject  furnishes  endless  topics  for  ambitious  platform 
speakers.  Generally  they  are  beside  the  subject.  They  fail 
to  discover  the  real  cause.  If  you  are  making  accurate  ob- 
servations among  your  neighbour  farmers,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  admit  that  the  real  cause,  the  most  common  cause, 
lies  here — in  the  fact  that  the  farmer's  family  oblige  them- 
selves to  assume  that  their  position  is  an  inferior  one. 
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Now  why  does  this  sentiment  so  generally  and  so 
forcibly  prevail?  What  do  you  farmers  and  farmers' 
families  see  in  town  residents  to  convince  you  of  their 
superiority?  Have  you  ever  known  them  to  do  anything 
very  extraordinary,,  anything  far  greater  than  you  could 
ever  hope  to  do,  because  they  were  born  in  a  town  or  have 
lived  some  time  in  a  town  or  city  ?  Do  you  actually  believe 
that  they  are  gifted  in  some  inimitable,  unimaginable  way  ? 
If  their  ways  of  acting  and  appearing  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  yours,  why  conclude  that  you  are  inferior  ?  What 
is  it  in  them  that  you  are  always  taking  off  your  hat  to? 
Try  to  answer  this  question  thoroughly.  I  challenge  you 
all  who  give  it  a  moment's  thought  tdS  say  if  it  is  not  simply 
veneer — because  they  are  polished  up  in  exterior  appear- 
ance, you  go  on  bowing  and  scraping  to  them,  whether  or 
not  there  is  anything  beneath  their  appearance.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  a  new  bank  clerk  has  come  to  town.  When 
the  whole  truth  is  known,  his  father's  influence  perhaps 
secured  the  position  because  he  had  tried  and  failed  in  al- 
most everything  else;  but  he  dresses  beautifully  and  bows 
gracefully  and  you  are  all  flattered  to  death  in  having  made 
his  acquaintance  or  because  he  condescends  to  notice  you. 

It  happens  that  the  labour  such  are  engaged  in  will  not 
harden  their  hands.  They  are  indoors  and  their  com- 
plexions escape  being  tanned  in  the  sun.  They  probably 
spend  more  money  on  cosmetics  and  more  time  applying 
them  than  you.  Perhaps  also  they  have  acquired  some  of 
the  smart  expressions  of  the  passing  hour. and  exhibit  an 
elegance  in  dancing  the  country  person  has  not  fully  learn- 
ed to  imitate.  I  ask  you  to  say,  honestly,  whether  it  is  not 
just  this  equipment  WKich  makes  the  impression,  and  causes 
you  all  to  feel  embarrassed  in  their  presence. 

•What  a  tragedy  that  your  boys  and  girls  should  allow 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  such  trifling  vanities,  by  such 
empty  nothings;  that  the  young  people  who  are  the  one 
persevering  hope  of  the  nation — the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  earnest,  capable,  endowed  with  sterling  character, 
full  of  promise,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  men  and,  women 
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who  have  made  the  country  what  it  is — should  fail  to  recog- 
nize their  own  true  greatness,  should  allow  their  nobler  as- 
pirations to  be  forgotten,  should  fail  to  discover  the  value 
of  the  state  and  occupations  which  made  them  the  people 
of  wTorth  that  they  are,  and  should  fall  down  in  adulation 
before  those  whose  position  enables  them  to  add  a  few  frills 
to  their  outward  appearance !  Is  it  not  really  time  that  the 
farming  community  had  learned  to  assert  themselves? 

VIII. 

Ruthless  Waste 

What  would  you  think,  my  dear  farmer  friend,  of  a 
young  man  whose  father  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  pre- 
pare him  for  a  career  in  law  or  medicine,  who  had  com- 
pleted his  studies  successfully,  taken  a  university  degree, 
practised  his  profession  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then 
deliberately  gave  it  up  to  drive  a  street  car  or  delivery  wag- 
gon, or  perhaps  spend  his  days  attending  some  little  ma- 
chine in  a  factory  ?  Of  course,  you  would  say  no  sane  man 
would  entertain  the  thought.  Did  you  ever  realize  that  this 
is  precisely  what  many  a  farmer  has  done  when  he  decides 
to  seek  a  livelihood  in  a  city? 

No  other  profession  requires  so  many  years  to  fit  one- 
self for.  success  therein  as  are  required  to  be  a  successful 
farmer.  Your  own  observations  have  taught  you  that  from 
among  the  boys  who  show  some  skill  in  different  farm  oper- 
ations at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  few  could  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  a  farm  at  twenty-one,  and  many 
not  at  twrenty-five.  Every  competent  farmer  has  had  a 
three-fold  training — of  a  mechanic,  a  business  man  and  a 
professional  man.  To  acquire  all  three  is  the  task  of  years ; 
many  never  acquire  them.  You  have  seen  the  case  of  one 
who  has  had  the  skill  of  an  expert  in  any  of  the  hundred 
little  trades,  the  ever-varying  occupations  day  after  day  on 
a  farm  require  familiarity  with,  and  who  failed  through 
lack  of  managing  capacity  or  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  agriculture.    The  average  boy  or  young  man 
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would  learn  a  foreign  language  in  less  time  than  he  would 
learn  all  that  is  necessary  to  handle  a  horse  properly.  While 
any  one  obliged  to  live  a  certain  term  among  foreigners 
will  learn  their  lan gauge,  many  a  one  has  lived  and  died  on 
a  farm  without  daring  to  call  himself  a  horseman.  This  is 
only  one  example.  To  grow  up  on  a  farm  means  to  be 
learning  something  new  or  acquiring  further  skill  in  some 
occupation  or  other,  almost  daily.  Now,  you  have  acquired 
these  and  gone  through  long  years  of  drill;  what  use  can 
you  make  of  it  all  when  you  take  up  your  residence  in  the 
city?  Simply  a  case  of  throwing  it  all  away  to  begin  with 
something  else,  an  absolute  waste  of  what  years  were  re- 
quired to  garner.  The  capitalist  who  spends  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  life  time  on  the  erection  of  a  factory  and  then, 
instead  of  developing  a  business,  allows  the  plant  to  fall  to 
pieces  with  rust  and  ruin,  is  not  more  foolish  in  his  waste- 
fulness, 

IX. 

Is  Work  an  Evil? 

You  say  you  are  thinking  of  leaving  the  farm  because 
you  and  your  family  must  work  long  hours  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  is  heavy.  This  is  very  true ;  nevertheless  I 
must  say  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  give  that  as  a  reason 
for  your  decision.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  first  settle  this 
question:  4 'Is  the  amount  of  work  and  the  kind  of  work 
which  you  are  all  doing  an  evil  or  a  blessing  ? ' '  It  is  really 
worth  while  sitting  down  and  taking  time  to  answer  this 
question  fully. 

In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  true  that  during  part  of  the 
year  your  hours  are  short,  and  that  even  in  the  busy  season, 
many  of  the  occupations  are  not  fatiguing?  Do  you  appre- 
hend that  the  exertion  you  are  obliged  to  make  will  event- 
ually break  down  your  health?  If  it  pains  you  to  see  your 
children  working  hard,  is  it  because  3rou  fear  that  their 
strength  will  be  over-taxed,  their  constitution  undermined 
or  their  lives  shortened  by  it?   In  your  long  experience, 
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you  have,  no  doubt,  known  many  farmers  who  worked  hard 
all  their  lives — possibly  harder  than  you  and  your  family 
work  now.  How  many  went  to  an  early  grave  for  this 
reason?  Do  you  know  even  one?  Would  you  not  be  willing 
to  admit  that  farm  life,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  favourable 
to  health,  and  this  just  because  of  the  character  of  work 
to  be  done  there?  Do  you  know  of  many  occupations  giv- 
ing better  results?  Are  you  quite  sure  that  after  you  and 
your  family  shall  have  spent,  say,  ten  years  in  the  city,  your 
record  in  the  matter  will  be  better  than  if  you  had  spent 
those  ten  years  where  you  now  are? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  on 
a  farm  interferes  with  your  living  as  good  a  life  as  yon 
would  wish  to  lead?  Are  the  habits  and  conduct  of  your 
children  likely  to  suffer  where  you  are  ?  Do  you  think  the 
country  population  in  general  would  serve  God  better  with 
lighter  labour  for  shorter  hours?  Should  you  take  your 
family  to  the  city,  are  you  quite  sure  the  shorter  hour^ 
of  labour  there  will  be  a  guarantee  of  their  better  conduct 
and  disposition?  Are  you  not  just  a  little  suspicious  that 
idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  and  that  the  steady  employ- 
ment entailed  in  the  management  of  a  farm  is  among  the 
surest  protection  against  every  kind  of  evil.  Look  around 
upon  the  people  who  have  spent  three  score  or  four  score 
years  in  your  neighbourhood,  all  working  hard.  Have  their 
lives  as  Christians  been  any  less  admirable? 

X. 

The  Only  Education 

I  should  like  to  have  another  word  with  you  on  your 
complaint  that  farm  life  entails  too  much  hard  work.  Even 
though  we  had  only  this  world  to  think  of,  a  life  of  work 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  come 
our  way.  There  is  no  true  greatness  which  is  not  associ- 
ated with  earnest,  unremitting  toil,  and,  generally,  the  great- 
ness is  in  proportion  to  the  assiduity  of  the  toil.  Whether 
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we  consider  paupers'  sons  or  the  sons  of  royalty,  the  men 
of  character,  of  weight,  of  capability,  owe  their  achieve- 
ments to  their  faithfulness  to  work.  The  one  who  is  truly 
to  be  pitied  is  he  who  has  never  learned  to  work,  who  has 
never  known  the  fascination  of  being  absorbed  in  his  daily 
pursuits.  For  him  whose  life  has  been  one  of  constant 
occupation,  no  other  pastime  can  be  a  substitute.  Give  him 
in  advanced  years  wealth  and  opportunities  of  leisure,  sur- 
round him  with  honour  and  friends,  and  condenm  him  to 
idleness,  will  his  life  know  any  happiness?  Your  first  and 
last  anxiety  is  the  future  welfare  of  your  children.  No 
matter  what  you  do  for  them,  no  matter  how  much  you  try 
to  give  them,  from  this  world's  point  of  view  is  there  any- 
thing else  will  so  contribute  to  their  happiness,  to  a  per- 
severing satisfaction  amid  life's  uncertain  terms,  as  an 
early  training  in  habits  of  industry  and  endurance  of  toil  ? 
The  father  who  contemplates  moving  a  young  family  to  the 
city  must  face  the  responsibility  of  having  excluded  them 
from  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring  this  formation. 

The  acquaintances  you  will  make  in  the  city  give  ample 
evidences  of  this.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  young 
people  who  grow  up  there  are  trained  in  the  best  habits  of 
work.  Rich  men's  sons  are  generally  a  failure,  chiefly  be- 
cause, having  never  known  what  it  was  to  work  hard  as 
boys,  they  object  to  carrying  burdens  in  later  life.  Ambi- 
tion is  an  impossibility  to  him  who  is  trying  to  escape  la- 
bour. Only  a  few  working  men's  children  in  cities  spend 
their  days  in  assiduous  toil  or  get  to  look  upon  work  rather 
than  play  as  the  rule  of  life.  Their  plans  for  a  future  are 
based  chiefly  on  avoiding  ocupations  at  all  heavy  or  fatigu- 
ing. For  this  very  reason,  the  city  boy,  if  he  is  not  disposed 
to  look  for  a  clerkship  in  the  city  hall,  or  for  a  position 
with  starvation  wages  in  the  civil  service,  would  be  found  a 
few  years  later  either  a  barber,  a  printer  or  a  tailor.  These, 
you  observe,  are  trades  which  in  their  daily  occupation, 
call  for  a  minimum  expenditure  of  strength  and  perspira- 
tion. From  the  beginning,  their  efforts  lack  vigour,  they 
grow  up  unused  to  the  idea  of  throwing  real  energy  into 
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their  undertakings  •  they  never  accomplish  anything  worth 
while.  Are  these  the  careers  yon  would  open  up  to  your 
children  and  grandchildren? 

XL 

A  Law  Without  Exception 

We  have  been  speaking  about  hard  work  on  the  farm, 
and  I  imagine  I  hear  you  say  :  "That  is  all  very  well,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  any  one  who  accepts  it  as  a  life-long 
occupation  must  be  reconciled  to  bear  a  great  deal  that  is 
painful.  There  will  be  considerable  suffering  to  endure 
season  after  season.  I  don't  blame  people  for  trying  to 
escape  it,  nor  do  I  like  to  think  that  my  children  have  that 
ahead  of  them."  Now  all  this  is  easy  to  understand,  too. 
Might  I  ask  you,  however,  have  you  any  plan  for  escaping 
suffering!  Do  you  know  of  any  future  in  which  you  and 
your  family  would  not  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  share 
of  it  in  one  form  or  other?  And  let  us  suppose  you  have 
such  assurance.    Is  that  really  a  wholesome  prospect? 

I  am  presuming,  of  course,  that  you  are  a  Christian; 
that  you  believe  in  the  other  world ;  that  you  look  upon  life 
here  as  merely  a  preparation  for  that  other  world,  and  that 
you  remember  who  it  was  that  said:  "There  is  only  one 
thing  necessary."  When  you  say,  therefore,  that  you  are 
thinking  of  making  a  very  important  move  in  order  that 
you  and  y/mrs  may  experience  the  least  possible  suffering, 
I  must  confess  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  Gospel  which 
sounds  at  all  like  that.  Your  one  daily  aim  is  to  find  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  lead  your  children  along  that  road.  This 
way  He  pointed  out  very  clearly  in  saying:  "If  any  man 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself  daily,  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  Me."  And  lest  we  should  not  realize 
that  this  is  the  only  road  to  heaven,  He  added:  "He  that 
will  not  bear  his  cross  after  Me  can  not  be  my  disciple." 
The  only  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  he  who  tries  to 
lead  a  Christian  life,  must  look  for  repeated  sufferings  and 
painful  experiences. 
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What  will  your  family  gain,  then,  by  moving  elsewhere 
only  to  encounter  other  forms  of  suffering  as  the  heritage 
of  a  lifetime?  Why  not  be  resigned  to  those  we  are  bear- 
ing now?  This,  you  will  contend,  is  a  very  severe  doctrine. 
The  author  quoted  above  says :  ' '  Truly  it  is  a  hard  saying, 
'Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  Me,'  "  but  that  other  will 
be  much  harder.  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire. ' '  Are  you  doing  your  best  to  ensure  the  eternal 
salvation  of  your  children,  if  it  is  your  aim  to  make  their 
lives  as  free  from  suffering  as  possible? 

XII. 

More  Than  Compensation 

Are  you  thinking  of  going  to  the  city  because  money  is 
made  faster  there?  It  is  not  surprising  if  you  sometimes 
grow  impatient  with  the  very  slow  pace  at  which  money  is 
accumulated  on  the  farm.  The  return  for  so  much  labour 
and  such  strict  economy  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  very  small. 
Some  years  there  is  a  struggle  to  make  ends  meet!  In  the 
very  best  years,  the  surplus  is  not  large.  The  farmer  who 
in  a  lifetime  of  skilful  management,  close  attention  to  busi- 
ness, and  hard  work,  can  boast  of  being  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars  ahead  is  one  out  of  a  very  few  in  his  local- 
ity. Meanwhile  he  sees  city  residents  of  less  ability  and  no 
harder  work  come  into  the  control  of  millions.  Can  we 
expect  him  to  be  satisfied  with  his  lot? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture. 
While  a  few  fortunate  ones  make  their  millions,  it  is  a  fact, 
borne  out  by  actual  statistics,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
who  go  into  mercantile  business  fail.  There  is  some  con- 
solation, after  all,  in  a  steady,  sure  thing. 

But,  you  argue:  "We  have  to  do  so  much  for  a  dollar 
or  for  five  dollars.  A  professional  man  receives  more  for 
dictating  a  letter  or  offering  a  few  words  of  advice  to  a 
patient  than  we  can  allow  ourselves  for  a  whole  afternoon 
of  toil  and  sweat  in  the  burning  sun.  AVe  spend  a  whole 
season  producing  a  shipment  which  on  market-day  returns 
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us  a  cheque  considerably  smaller  than  the  profit  many  a 
merchant  reaps  on  a  few  days  turn-over  of  stock." 

It  is  even  calculated  sometimes — and  from  a  purely  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  correctly  perhaps — that  a  farm  does 
not  pay  at  all.  With  the  assistance  of  several  grown-up 
sons  and  daughters,  who  receive  no  remuneration  in  the 
form  of  Wages,  a  farmer  makes  some  progress  and  increases 
his  property.  Were  he  to  pay  them  what  their  services 
would  be  worth  in  another  occupation,  he  wTould  have  noth- 
ing left  for  himself. 

Now,  this  is  certainly  a  formidable  proposition.  It 
seems  almost  unanswerable.  There  is  apparent  injustice 
to  those  sons  and  daughters  if  the  business  can  build  up 
some  capital  only  through  their  unpaid  toil.  Merchants, 
bankers,  financiers,  generally  attain  real  success  entirely 
independent  of  their  children's  efforts  and  co-operation. 
Surely,  then,  you  will  conclude  farming  puts  you  and  your 
children  at  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Is  there  an  answer 
to  all  this?    Yes,  assuredly  so. 

If  your  boys  and  girls  receive  no  wages  for  all  their 
work  on  the  farm,  have  they  nothing  of  value  therefrom? 
Have  they  not  received  something  of  infinitely  greater  value 
than  the  most  lucrative  financial  returns?  By  those  very 
occupations,  they  have  been  trained  to  be  useful,  capable 
men  and  women.  There  has  been  going  on  all  the  time  a 
formation  of  character,  a  development  of  brain  power,  an 
acquirement  of  mechanical  skill,  a  broadening  experience, 
which  are  the  indispensable  assets  for  entering  up  on  any 
future  in  life.  If  your  boys  and  girls  possess  such  quali- 
ties upon  reaching  the  years  of  maturity,  yon  have  done 
well  for  them,  indeed.  Everything  else  requisite  for  a  pro- 
per start  in  life  will  be  easy  of  attainment.  This  is  real  ed- 
ucation, the  only  true  education,  the  education  no  school 
or  college  can  give.  No  boy  or  girl  is  supposed  to  have  a 
case  against  parents  who  have  contrived  to  give  him  or  her 
a  good  education.  No  father  apologizes  to  his  son  for 
not  having  paid  him  wages  for  the  hours  he  worked  over 
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his  books  in  college.  No  father  owes  his  boy  wages  for  the 
years  he  himself  spent  drilling  him  in  the  work  that  made 
a  man  of  him. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  before  deciding  on  a 
change,  to  be  sure  your  children  and  your  children's  child- 
ren would  receive  as  valuable  an  education  in  tjie  city,  that 
you  will  have  equal  opportunities  of  being  with  them  and 
guiding  them  there.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  might  note 
in  passing,  what  a  successful  merchant  does  for  his  family 
in  this  way.  He  can  spend  very  little  time  with  them,;  his 
opportunities  for  forming  their  character,  drilling  them  in 
habits  of  industry,  economy,  or  self-reliance,  are  all  too 
limited,  with  the  result  that  none  of  his  children  can  take 
his  place  or  do  anything  worth  while.  He  can  leave  them 
large  sums  of  money,  the  expectation  of  which  usually 
stifles  all  ambition  and  effort,  the  possession  of  which,  in 
most  cases,  drives  them  into  lives  of  dissipation.  Would 
you  say  that  a  father  has  done  well  for  his  family  merely 
because  he  left  them  large  sums  of  money?  Is  it  success 
of  this  kind  you  are  envious  of  and  to  gain  which  you 
would  leave  the  farm? 

To  sum  all  up,  what  is  the  fundamental  mistake  you 
make  in  being  despondent  over  your  slowly  increasing  bank 
account  ?  Is  it  not  being  disposed  to  regard  money-making 
as  the  essential  condition  of  success  in  life?  If  you  are  a 
father,  what  is  your  real  duty?  To  make  money  or  bring- 
up  your  family  properly?  If  the  millionaire  has  forgotten 
this,  why  should  you? 

XIII. 

The  Idle  Are  All  Paupers 

It  has  been  well  said  by  some  one  that  every  one  who 
lives  on  the  bread  another  earns  is  a  pauper.  The  state- 
ment seems  quite  admissible,  but  see  where  it  leads,  us.  The 
inmate  of  a  county-house,  which  is  supported  by  the  con- 
tribution of  others,  is  a  pauper.  Not  less  so  is  the  man  who 
draws  a  salary  without  earning  it  honestly — others  must 
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work  to  provide  it  for  him.  Not  less  so  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  who  live  a  life  of  idleness  because  their  father's 
wealth  or  business  earnings  are  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
The  wife  of  a  wealthy  husband  who  cares  more  to  enjoy 
his  money  than  to  do  her  part  in  helping  to  make  a  home 
is  a  pauper.  The  man  who  marries  a  rich  woman  and  be- 
cause of  that  embarks  upon  a  career  of  enjoyment  or  ease- 
taking  is  a  pauper.  How  many  there  are  in  this  proud, 
haughty  world  who  are  beggars  jn  reality,  and  with  no  ex- 
cuse for  it,  but  their  indolence  or  pretensions?  How  strange 
it  is  that  the  usages  of  what  is  called  ' '  society ' '  can  make  it 
seem  honourable  to  be  an  idler,  and  look  to  others  to  sup- 
ply the  necessaries  of  life.  Is  there  anything  so  inexcusable 
as  the  boast  of  "not  having  to  work, "  as  if  any  son  or 
daughter  of  Adam  were  exempt  from  the  -law,  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  thy  bread?" 

In  your  quiet,  country  home,  have  you  not  some  satis  - 
faction  in  the  thought  that,  wThat  you  eat  and  drink  is  yours 
and  not  another's,  that  you  are  not  a  pauper?  Would  you 
wish,  then,  to  escape  a  life  of  labour? 

XIV. 

Is  Money-Making  Always  Dangerous? 

You  say  the  city  attracts  you  because  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  holds  out  to  your  sons.  They  may  embark  in 
business,  or  work  up  to  a  position,  wThich,  in  the  not-too 
distant  future,  will  assure  them  an  income  far  beyond  any 
thing  you  can  provide  them  on  the  farm.  This  is  altogether 
possible;  others  have  done  it.  Why  not  they  also?  They 
may  be  one  day  wealthy  men.  A  good  start  once  made, 
money  often  multiplies  itself  very  quickly.  Your  sons  are 
probably  just  the  kind  of  fellows  to  go  ahead.  It  is  not  idle 
to  imagine  them  one  day  living  in  magnificent  residences, 
recognized  by  society,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  trappings 
of  wealth. 
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Is  it  desirable?  Is  it  really  your  wish  that  it  should  be 
so?  Do  you  consider  the  possession  of  wealth  a  blessing? 
Should  a  young  man  keep  that  aim  in  view?  Everyone 
seems  to  say  so ;  certainly  no  one  seems  afraid  of  the  pros- 
pect. Great  numbers  are  wearing  their  lives  away  in  the 
rush  to  gain  still  more  and  more.  Can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion about  it  at  all?  Yes,  this  is  about  how  the  world  rea- 
sons on  the  matter. 

The  great  problem  with  me  has  always^been  how  the 
world  continues  to  square  these  notions  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel.  Have  you  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  diffi- 
culty yourself?  If  you  would  like  to  see  your  sons  and 
daughters  in  possession  of  wealth,  do  you  find  nothing 
against  it  in  Holy  Scriptures?  Are  we  not  supposed  to 
take  Our. Lord's  words  seriously?  And  if  we  must  take 
them  seriously,  what  do  you  make  out  of  such  expressions 
as: 

"How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven?' 

"It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven. ' ' 

"Woe  to  you,  rich,  because  you  have  your  consolation." 
Are  these  words  not  for  us  at  all  ?  True,  the  world  has 
actually  succeeded  in  setting  them  aside.  Its  followers  pay 
no  heed  to  them.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  all  follow  in  its 
tracks,  apparently  unaware  of  the  real  danger,  though  it 
is  the  same  Great  Master  who  said:  "I  pray  not  for  the 
world."  Can  you,  as  a  Christian  father,  contemplate  mov- 
ing to  the  city  for  that  reason?  Can  you  suppose  that, 
should  your  sons  become  wealthy  men,  the  Gospel  words 
will  not  apply  to  them  ?  If  the  possession  of  wealth  under 
any  circumstances  must  be  considered  most  dangerous  to 
the  soul,  what  about  the  temptation  to  gain  through  very 
questionable  methods?  No  one  disguises  his  suspicions  that 
many  wealthy  men  have  piled  up  their  millions  by  taking 
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more  than  their  share  of  the  deal.  It  is,  indeed,  very  com- 
monly supposed  that  many  opportunities  for  doing  so  come 
in  the  way  of  the  keen,  active  business  man,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  if  temptation  is  often  yielded  to.  We  see 
comparatively  young  men  with  huge  bank  accounts,  and 
cannot  help  wondering  what  ability  they  possess,  what 
work  thev  have  done  to  get  together  in  a  few  years  many 
times  as  much  as  the  most  intelligent  and  most  industrious 
tanner  of  our  acquaintance  could  hope  to  call  his  own  at 
the  end  of  a  life  time.  Procedures  such  as  these,  more  or 
less  under  suspicion,  seem  to  be  regularly  associated  with 
business  prosperity.  He  whose  first  and  last  aim  is  to  serve 
God  faithfully  and  save  his  own  soul  may  well  think  twice 
before  deciding  to  shape  his  futur'e  in  such  a  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity. 

You  may  say  there  are  those  in  the  country  who  also 
increase  their  wealth  from  year  to  year  and  who  certainly 
would  resent  being  classed  among  God's  poor.  Did  vou  ever 
know  a  farmer's  wealth  to  undermine  his  faith?  Can  you 
remember  among  your  lifetime  acquaintances  one  farmer, 
the  salvation  of  whose  soul  was  being  imperilled  because 
of  the  amount  of  money  he  was  making  on  the  farm?  I 
must  confess  I  have  not,  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  that  in  every  country  congregation,  the  fami- 
lies most  attentive  to  their  daily  duties,  whose  homes  breathe 
an  air  of  prosperity,  are  generally  the  most  attentive  to 
their  religious  duties.  I  invite  your  attention  to  this  con- 
clusion. I  know  it  is  saying  a  great  deal,  particularly  be- 
cause the  reverse  prevails  so  commonly  in  city  congrega- 
tions. Look  around  and  see  if  your  experience  does  not 
correspond  with  this.  The  most  truly  Christian  homes  T 
can  recall  in  any  walk  of  life  have  been  the  homes  of  in- 
dustrious, well-to-do  farmers  .  There  will  be  a  real  con- 
solation in  finding  this  a  matter  of  general  experience,  dem- 
onstrating as  it  does,  that  there  is  one  occupation  in  which 
worldly  reward  for  toil  does  not  interfere  with  one's  spir^ 
itual  interest. 
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Of  course,  we  can  both  readily  admit,  when  all  is  said 
and  done,  that  a  farmer's  wealth  never  leads  to  any  marked 
degree  of  buying  or  indulgence.  He  does  not  ride  m  a 
parlour  car  or  take  a  holiday  daily ;  he  has  no  vacations  at 
the  seaside,  nor  takes  his  family  on  a  European  tour.  He 
may  go  to  the  Provincial  or  National  Exhibition,  but  a  life- 
time repetition  of  this  makes  no  appreciable  reduction  in  his 
revenue :  lie  may  squander  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  a  Ford 
which  serves  regularly  to  facilitate  business  operations  and 
very  occasionally  provide  a  holiday.  His  wife  spends  no 
hundreds  on  fur  outfits,  nor  do  his  daughters  keep  well 
apace  of  the  latest  fashions.  His  banquets,  his  club  attend- 
ance, his  recreations  and  pastimes  afford  little  opportunity 
for  extravagance  or  dissipation.  Do  you  know  of  pne 
farmer  in  the  land  who  luxuriates  in  any  of  these  ways? 
It  is  not  so  hard  to  understand,  after  all,  why  the  prosper- 
ous farmer  is  not  carried  away  by  his  wealth.  He  never 
has  enough  to  turn  his  head  or  lead  him  into  dangerous 
habits. 

XV. 

A  Silly  Theory 

As  suggested  before,  several  city  residents  have  been 
busy  for  some  time  offering  explanations  of  the  alarming 
drift  cityward.  According  to  them,  the  principal  cause  ap- 
parent is  the  lack  of  amusements  in  the  country  districts. 

When  required  t  o  substantiate  their  theory,  the  only  evi- 
dence adducible  is  that  they  themselves  found  the  time 
rather  dull  on  somfe  occasion  of  spending  a  few  days  in  a 
country  place.  They  overlook  the  easily  discernible  fact 
that  they  have  always  found  a  break  from  their  wonted 
routine  wearisome.  These  same  people  start  out  to  visit  all 
the  European  capitals,  making  arrangements  to  climb  the 
Alps,  do  the  Rhine,  etc.,  etc.  Usually  they  have  returned 
before  half  the  time  has  expired,  weary,  disgusted  with  the 
whole   performance,  home-sick  beyond  endurance.  They 
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were  out  of  their  element,  as  they  had  been  on  their  rural 
trip. 

It  is  true,  many  a  country  resident  finds  himself  in  the 
city,  with  the  long-iooked-for  week's  enjoyment  ahead  of 
him,  and  soon  after,  yielding  to  a  disappointing  sense  of 
urieongeniality,  of  loneliness,  gladly  returns  home. 

His  experience,  however,  gets  no  publicity.  But  the  city 
resident,  who  fails  to  recognize  that  the  unsatisfactoriness 
of  his  wreek-end  ruralward  Was  due  much  more  to  himself, 
and  his  habits  of  a  lifetime,  than  to  scenes  and  persons  visit- 
ed, writes  a  letter  to  the  daily  paper,  anxious  to  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  all-important  discovery  that  people 
are  leaving  the  land  because  of  the  lack  of  amusements  and 
pastimes  there.  Perhaps  he  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  Government  erect  a  moving-picture  theatre  at  every 
cross-roads,  or,  like  the  editor  of  a  prominent  daily  not  long 
ago,  insinuate  that  if  it  w7ere  not  for  the  hopeless  stupidity 
of  the  farming  population,  the  whole  difficulty  could  be 
solved  by  proclaiming  every  Saturday  afternoon  a  holiday 
on  which  old  and  young  might  repair  to  the  nearest  village 
to  play  lawn-tennis  and  have  a  dish  of  ice-cream.  His  many 
readers  with  no  experience  of  the  country  accept  such  state- 
ments and  theories  without  question,  and  soon  there  is  a 
widespread  conviction  that  among  country  people  a  uni- 
versal discontent  with  the  prosaic  character  of  their  lives 
prevails.  Of  course,  the  people  interested  have  not  been 
heard  from  at  all,  but  it  is  possible  that  after  a  time  they 
begin  to  think  so  too,  so  repeatedly  do  they  hear  it  referred 
to.  Thus  the  idea  obtains  currency.  It  began  with  the  few 
days  experience  of  a  casual  spectator,  who  had  never  lived 
a  country  life,  nor  knew  anything  of  its  meaning.  Idle  to 
remind  him  of  the  milk-maid 's  song  or  the  plow-boy 's  tune- 
ful hilarity!  Such  things  could  not  take  place.  How  is  he 
to  understand  that  a  threshing  or  raising  is  accompanied 
with  continuous  merriment,  that  an  auction  sale  could  af- 
ford as  much  interest  as  a  lawn  party  on  the  grounds  of 
some  up -town  resident,  that  it  is  in  human  nature  to  find  as 
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much  distraction  on  market  day  as  in  chasing  a  caddy  on 
the  golf  links,  or  that  winter-evening  gatherings  around  a 
kitchen  fire  could  have  been  much  more  spirited  and  cheery 
than  progressive  pedrds  in  gaudily-lighted  drawing-rooms. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  country  young  peo- 
ple look  after  this  side  of  things  fairly  well,  that  few  of 
them  are  disposed  to  stifle  their  pleasure-seeking  instincts, 
that  whether  in  hours  of  work  or  recreation,  occasions  for 
merriment  are  not  so  sadly  wanting.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps, you  are  just  slightly  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present 
time  the  country  has  now  to  suffer  from  opportunities  of 
amusement-making  more  than  from  want  of  them. 

I,  for  one,  should  be  very  miuch  surprised  to  hear  that 
any  serious-minded  young  person  in  your  midst  would  con- 
template a  move  to  the  city  merely  for  the  sake  of  greater 
amusement.  If  there  are  such,  the  country  has  little  to  lose 
by  their  departure.  In  your  many  years  among  them,  how 
many  of  your  personal  acquaintances  have  left  the  country 
for  this  particular  reason  ?    Try  to  recall  even  one, 

XVI. 

An  Unproved  Theory 

I  suspect  that  all  you  hear  on  the  importance  of  securing 
a  good  education  sometimes  leaves  the  impression  that  you 
and  your  family  are  to  a  certain  extent  excluded  from  the 
great  things  of  life.  Any  man  of  ambition  who  in  our  day 
would  not  be  more  or  less  affected  by  all  that  is  said  and 
written  on  the  subject,  must  surely  have  been  cast  in  an 
extraordinary  mould.  But  while  every  one  around  you  is 
being  carried  away  with  the  idea,  do  you  not  sometimes  sit 
down  and  wonder  if  perhaps  there  is  not  another  side  to  the 
question0?  Like  all  successful  farmers,  you  are  likely  of  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  and  after  looking  around  for  years, 
cannot  help  observing  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
m  its  favour,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  called 
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educated  do  not  prove  to  be  anything  wonderful  after  all. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  who  have  crossed  your  way  are  de- 
cided failures. 

Is  it  possible  that  many  of  those  who  urge  the  advantage 
of  education  in  season  and  out  of  season-  -that  army  of 
teachers,  editors  and  platform  speakers — really  do  not  know 
very  much  more  about  it  than  you  do  yourself !  You  think 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  learning  Latin,  geometry,  zoology, 
metaphysics  for  years  and  years  are  the  very  greatest  helps 
a  man  can  have  in  life.  No  doubt,  you  sometimes  ask  the 
question  "What  good  are  they?"  Have  you  remarked  that 
usually  those  who  grow  so  eloquent  in  praise  of  education 
never  seem  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer?  Neverthe- 
less, everyone  is  urging  you  to  continue  your  boys  and  girls 
at  school.  Your  neighbours  are  all  trying  to  do  it,  and  you, 
therefore,  feel  there  is  nothing  for  you  but  to  fall  in  line. 
Through  this  state  of  mind  prevailing,  the  country  is  being 
depleted  of  its  population.  Fathers  and  mothers  struggle 
against  all  kinds  of  difficulties  at  home,  wear  themselves  out 
with  over-work,  while  the  boy  or  girl  spends  years  in  a 
high  school  or  college.  That  word  "education,"  is  supposed 
to  represent  something  so  universally  good  that  it  would 
be  a  crime  to  deny  it  to  anyone. 

In  connection  with  all  this,  there  is  one  thing  worthy 
of  remark — those  enthusiastic  advocates  of  school-going 
never  prove  their  case  by  quoting  results.  They  will  promise 
everything  to  the  young  man  wiio  will  study  assiduously. 
They  never  point  out  to  you  the  men  whose  great  success 
is  due  to  the  number  of  languages,  sciences,  philosophies 
they  spent  their  youth  upon.  Meanwhile,  you  recall  case 
after  case  of  boys  and  girls  given  all  those  so-called  ad- 
vantages in  their  youth,  who  tried  to  make  the  best  of  them, 
and  to-day  evince  no  particular  superiority,  while  many  of 
them  are  hopeless  failures. 
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We  are  always  advised  to  be  slow  m  risking  an  uncer- 
tainty When  you  continue  your  boys  and  girls  at  school, 
yoii  expect  they  shall  not  settle  down  to  farm.  Before 
shutting  them  out  from  so  desirable  a  prospect  would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  some  assurance  of  their  school  studies 
leading  them  into  a  more  prosperous  career?  Sit  down 
some  day  and  draw  up  a  list  of  your  acquaintances  who 
have  made  this  venture  and  lost. 

XVII. 


Vanity  of  Vanities 

Before  settling  the  question  of  your  son's  or  daughter's 
going  on  with  a  high  school  or  college  course,  it  might  be 
well  to  hear  more  on  the  subject  from  those  best  fitted  to 
pronounce.  Are  you  aware  that,  while  people  in  every 
quarter  are  so  loud  in  urging  every  one  to  get  all  the 
schooling  possible,  while  the  ambition,  or  vanity,  to  continue 
children  at  school  is  rampant,  while  attendance  at  all  kinds 
of  institutions  is  growing  year  by  year,  the  leading  men  in 
every  walk  of  life,  including  the  heads  of  those  very  insti- 
tutions, do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  tendency  is  fraught 
with  evil,  is  a  menace  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  ? 

Let  us  try  to  see  what  this  means.  Can  there  be  any 
objection  to  every  one  receiving  the  best  education  possible  ? 
One  writer  has  said :  ' '  My  education  was  very  much  inter- 
fered with  by  my  schooling. 1 '  The  fundamental  mistake  we 
make  is  in  confounding  the  two,  in  assuming  that  education 
consists  in  schools,  that  schools  alone  give  education. 
Many  spend  their  entire  youth  and  manhood  in  school 
and  colleges  and  are  not  educated.  Many  of  our  best-edu- 
cated ctizens  were  limited  to  a  few  years  in  a  primary 
school.  The  pioneers  of  this  country — the  men  and  women 
of  a  few  generations  ago — had,  as  a  rule,  very  little  school- 
ing ;  many  of  them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  But  they 
had  capability,  courage  and  character ;  they  faced  all  kinds 
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of  difficulties  and  overcame  them.  They  knew  their  duty 
to  God  and  fellow-man  and  fulfilled  it;  they  were  industri- 
ous, honest,  generous  and  hosptable.  They  had  that  sense 
of  honour,  of  fairness,  of  kindliness  to  others,  which  are 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  true  gentility.  They  brought  up 
families  which  have  made  Canada  what  it  is  to-day.  This 
country  owes  every  thing  to  their  memory.  Will  anyone 
say  they  were  not  educated?  Do  you  expect  your  boy  to 
acquire  all  these  qualities  by  learning  a  certain  amount  of 
algebra,  geometry,  history  and  grammar  for  a  few  years  in 
a  high  school  or  college?  If  there  were  anywhere  a  college 
or  university  undertaking  to  produce  men  or  women  of  the 
calibre  of  our  fore-fathers  who  felled  the  forests  and  tilled 
the  soil,  its  reputation  would  be  world-wide.  The  sons  of 
the  most  ambitious  from,  every  land  would  crowd  its  halls. 
And  the  amusing  thing  is  that  we  all  know,  all  admit,  that 
no  such  results  are  to  be  expected  from  those  very  institu- 
tions, which  claim  to  have  the  highest  things  in  education 
and  to  the  support  of  which  we  are  called  upon  to  contrib- 
ute millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Very  often  our  attention  is  drawn  to  some  man  of  emi- 
nence in  a  learned  prof ession  or  in  public  life ;  we  are  told 
he  achieved  this  wonderful  success,  although  as  a  boy  he 
had  chores  to  do  for  hours  before  and  after  school — perhaps 
walked  two  concessions  every  evening  to  feed  cattle — and 
that  his  getting  to  college  at  all  depended  on  the  money  he 
could  earn  during  harvests.  Now  the  great  mistake  in  tell- 
ing this  story  is  in  using  the  word  ' ' although.' '  We  forget 
that  his  success  was  achieved  because  of  those  chores  and 
laborious  summer  vacations ;  in  these  was  his  real  education. 

Teachers  of  all  grades  and  qualifications  meet  in  con- 
vention once  or  twice  a  year,  and  seem  to  consider  it  dread- 
fully important  whether  the  youth  committed  to  their  care 
have  a  little  less  or  little  more  of  language-study,  a  little 
less  or  a  little  more  of  science,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
of  drawing,  dancing,  military  drill  or  football.  They  cer- 
tainly m,ust  know  that  immensely  greater  service  than  all 
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-hese  would  they  render  young  people,  if  they  could  give 
them  unswerving  habits  of  industry,  if  they  could  make 
them  workers  for  life,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Unfor- 
unately,  we  all  know  too  well  how  little  of  that  the  schools 
of  the  country  are  themselves  able  to  produce. 

The  following  is  from  a  country  pastor,  in  whose  parish 
were  a  number  of  boys  adopted  from  institutions.  The 
schooling  given  in  these  institutions  was  much  superior  to 
what  was  possible  for  a  farmer's  son  of  the  same  age  to 
have  acquired.  '  '  Send  one  of  these  nicely  accomplished 
boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  for  the  cows,  and  he  will  return 
to  tell  you  they  are  not  in  that  particular  field  or  pasture ; 
send  your  farm-bred  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  and  he  will  not 
return  until  he  has  found  the  cows."  Here  is  a  very  apt  ex- 
emplification of  a  school's  incapacity  to  endow  its  pupil 
with  that  very  most  important  element  in  education,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  the  resourcefulness  it  inspires. 

XVIII. 

The  School  of  Schools. 

The  more  we  think  over  this  matter,  the  more  we  be- 
come convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  all  that  can  be  called 
true  education  must  be  acquired  in  the  home,  not  in  the 
school,  that  parents  are  essentially  the  teachers  of  youth, 
not  the  men  and  women  who  drill  in  grammar,  history  and 
arithmetic.  These  are  valuable  assistants  in  completing 
the  less  serious  part  of  the  work,  but  they  are  only  assist- 
ants ;  so  much  is  this  the  case  that  unless  parents  lead,  their 
efforts  give  very  meagre  results.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  more  time  parents  have  to  spend  with  their  children,  and 
the  greater  opportunity  to  look  after  their  daily  work, 
the  more  thorough  and  wholesome  the  education,  and  the 
more  satisfactory  the  results  all  along  the  line.  As  a  con- 
sequence, wherever  conditions  prevent  children  working 
alongside  their  parents,  there  -is  an  inevitable  deficiency  in 
their  education,  no  matter  how  competent  be  the  school- 
master or  how  efficient  the  school. 
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Many  a  father  is  heard  to  say :  "I  shall  see  that  all  my 
children  have  a  good  education;  they  should  get  along 
then. ' '  The  ideal  is  magnificent ;  he  will  certainly  have  fully 
acquitted  himself  of  his  duty ;  it  is  all  they  need.  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  what  he  proceeds  to  give  them  is  often  a  very 
questionable  education.  He  forgets  that  to  assure  them  real 
education  he  must  be  the  principal  teacher.  Children  are 
sent  to  school  or  college  and  deprived  of  the  guidance  and 
supervision  of  their  parents.  For  years  the  father  and 
mother  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  that  should 
go  on  day  by  day  in  the  lives  of  their  children.  Very  often 
these  same  parents  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  boy  for 
whom  they  tried  to  do  so  much  has  little  to  show  for  it, 
gives  few  signs  of  success  in  any  walk  of  life,  while  the 
boy  who  worked  side  by  side  with  them  at  home  is  every- 
thing they  could  desire. 

Let  us  understand  thoroughly  that  the  vigilance  and 
supervision  of  thei  rparents  in  the  evening,  when  the  tasks 
set  at  school  have  to  be  attended  to  is  a  small  element  in 
training.  The  great  factor  in  education  is  the  industrial 
home  in  which  the  business  of  life  is  managed  by  parents, 
the  children  working  under  their  direction.  The  farm  is 
the  perfect  example  of  this.  It  is  the  school  of  schools, 
with  which  no  other  can  compare.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
moving  into  the  city,  are  you  sure  of  finding  anything  like 
it  there?  When  you  go  to  work  or  business  every  day, 
will  your  boys  and  girls  be  with  yo,u?  Where  will  they 
be?  HW  much  control  will  you  have  over  their  daily 
lives?  I  speak  not  of  their  conduct;  let  us  suppose  they 
will  be  safe,  if  you  wish  but  during  those  hours,  will  you 
be  their  educator  at  all?  What  will  you  have  to  do  with 
their  industrial  training,  with  their  wills,  their  habits,  their 
language,  their  thoughts  during  work  hours?  While  they 
are  still  young,  not  only  will  they  be  away  from  you  the 
entire  day,  but  they  will  also  be  without  work  to  do ;  when 
they  are  older  and  at  work,  their  employment  will  be  al- 
together independent  of  your  supervision  and  guidance.  In 
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other  words,  the  education  of  city  children  is  one  from 
which  the  parents'  influence  is  largely  excluded. 

XIX. 

Why  the  Country-Boy  Always  Leads 

I  very  much  fear,  my  dear  farmer  friend,  that  you  do 
not  always  advert  to  the  one  great  reason  why  the  most 
important  positions  in  every  sphere  are  held  by  men  who 
began  life  on  the  farm.  It  is  because  the  best  education 
possible  is  given  on  the  farm.  The  varied  occupations  pur- 
sued there  develop  the  whole  man — body,  mind  and  heart. 

It  w^as  a  great  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  who 
said :  "No  training  can  be  called  education  which  does  not 
furnish  both  mental  and  physical  occupation.  God  has 
given  us  both  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  the  only  perfectly 
formed  man  is  he  who  has  given  due  attention  to  each, 
the  development  of  one,  with  the  neglect  of  the  other, 
producing  a  type  woefully  defective  and  incompetent." 

Another  great  educator  has  said:   "Educate  a  man's 
body  alone,  and  you  have  a  brute;  educate  a  man's  mind 
alone,  and  you  have  a  sceptic;  educate  a  man's  heart  alone,, 
and  you  have  a  bigot.  Educate  a  man's  body,  mind  and 
heart,  and  you  have  the  noblest  work  of  God — a  man.7' 

No  other  calling  brings  all  the  faculties  into  play  so 
admirably  as  that  of  the  farm.  The  greatest  modern  sculp- 
tor has  made  it  known  that  when  he  would  have  a  model 
of  perfect  physical  development,  his  search  is  made  among 
men  employed  in  farm  labour.  The  exercise  supplied  in 
the  normal  occupations  of  life,  he  claims,  has  no  equal 
among  the  best  results  of  carefully  directed  gymnastic 
training  or  the  most  thoroughly  organized  system  of  ath- 
letics. The  skilled  labour,  varied  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  be 
performed  on  a  farm,  along  with  the  necessary  scientific 
study,  business  transactions  and  general  management,  gives 
exercise  to  an  intelligence  of  a  very  high  order.  The  inti- 
mate acquaintanceship  of  so  many  neighbours,  the  necessary 
dependence  of  one  upon  the  other  in  the  affairs  of  life,  the 
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community  of  interest,  the  sympathy  and  assistance  mutu- 
ally extended  on  occasions  of  sickness  or  sorrow  or  distress, 
not  less  than  their  constantly  finding  pastime  in  one  an- 
other's company,  bring  out  the  truest  and  tenderest  affec- 
tions of  the  heart. 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  a  picture  so  beautiful,  so  hope- 
ful, so  exhilarating,  to  contemplate  the  narrowed,  grovelling 
sphere  in  which  so  many  city  residents  are  obliged  to  pass 
their  days.  At  their  work,  they  are  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing a  little  better  than  machines.  Dr.  Brownson  used  to 
say  that  employers  looked  upon  their  work-people  as  neces- 
sary appendages  to  the  spinning- jenny.  I  have  in  mind  a 
woman,  seventy  or  more,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  in  a 
large  city  institution  has  stood  daily  before  the  same  tap  to 
wash  all  the  dishes  used  at  three  meals  by  some  two  hun- 
dred inmates.  What  exercise  of  intelligence  has  her  occupa- 
tion afforded?  Could  any  experience  be  more  stultifying? 
Yet  a  very  large  majority  of  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
employed  in  factories  are  subjected  to  a  like  routine.  The 
capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  has  found  out  that  division 
.of  labour  gives  the  greatest  production  at  the  least  cost. 
Therefore,  each  workman  or  work  woman  is  given  just  one 
thing  to  do.  They  continue  doing  that  one  thing  for  a  life- 
time. To  increase  their  employers'  millions,  armies  of 
human  souls  are  going  through  life  deprived  of  their  God- 
given  portion  to  live  and  and  act  the  lives  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures. They  are  allowed  to  do  that  one  little  service  to 
which,  until  the  present,  the  machine  or  the  beast  has  prov- 
ed unequal.    Such  is  their  career. 

In  cities,  also,  the  life  of  what  is  known  as  the  labouring 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  mechanic,  goes  on  much  the 
same  way.  The  delivery  waggon,  the  occupation  of 
teamster,  call  for  a  similar  form  of  activity  the  year  round. 
The  street  car  driver's  duties  offer  as  little  variety  for  head 
or  hand.  The  young  woman  in  a  departmental  store,  be- 
hind a  counter  five  feet  in  length,  handing  out  one  line  of 
goods  at  a  fixed  price  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
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is  engaged  in  a  task  which  requires  the  very  minimum  of 
intelligence.  And  so  all  along  the  line ;  the  great  mass  of 
city  employees  are  valuable  because  they  are  willing  to  be 
on  hand  and  attend  to  one  little  thing.  They  have  but  one 
thing  to  think  of,  and  sooner  or  later  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  think  of  two.  Should  any  of  them  drop  out,  there 
are  thousands  of  others  capable  of  being  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion in  a  few  hours.  Anyone  can  do  it.  They  go  on  day 
by  day  learning  nothing,  nor  learning  to  do  anything.  There 
is  no  education,  no  formation,  no  development,  no  mental, 
nor  moral  growth.  Their  interests  are  narrowed  within 
the  very  smallest  range,  their  outlook  on  life  is  confined  to 
the  immediate  surroundings.  Even  when  there  is  humanity 
in  the  treatment  they  receive,  the  likelihood  of  their  im- 
proving themselves  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  slave.  Thus, 
their  lives  pass  by — the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  city 
residents.  Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  them.  People  spending 
their  lives  amid  such  conditions,  children  of  people  spend- 
ing their  lives  amid  such  conditions,  can  give  no  great 
promise  for  the  future.  If  they  never  rise  to  any  distinction, 
if  they  are  never  competent  to  fill  responsible  positions,  if 
they  are  never  heard  from,  if  they  disappear  and  are  no 
more,  why  should  we  be  surprised? 

Your  boys  and  girls,  dear  farmer  friend,  are  being  edu- 
cated every  day,  their  capacity  to  see  and  do  things  is  being 
constantly  developed,  they  will  be  capable  men  and  women 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  years  of  majority.  After 
so  many  years  of  valuable  formation,  wTould  you- have  them 
play  the  part  of  something  a  little  better  than  a  m&chine? 

XX. 

Why  England  is  Great 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  dear  farmer  friend,  that 
living  in  a  country  place  is  an  education  in  itself?  To  ex- 
plain what  I  mean,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  this  letter  to 
quoting  the  words  of  a  writer  who  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago: 
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"In  some  countries,  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  the  nation;  they  are  the  only  fixed  abodes 
of  elegant  and  intelligent  society.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  metropolis  is  the  mere  gathering  place,  or  general 
rendezvous  of  the  polite  classes,  where  they  devote  a  small 
portion  of  the  year  to  a  hurry  of  gayety  and  dissipation, 
and  having  indulged  this  kind  of  carnival,  return  again  to 
the  more  congenial  habits  of  rural  life.  The  various  orders 
of  society  are.  therefore,  diffused  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighbourhoods  afford 
specimens  of  the  different  ranks. 

"Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town  are  apt 
to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social  character. 
He  is  either  absorbed  in  business,  or  distracted  by  the 
thousand  engagements  that  dissipate  time,  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  this  huge  metropolis.  He  has,  therefore,  too  com- 
monly a  look  of  hurry  and  abstraction,  and  an  immense 
metropolis  like  London  is  calculated  to  make  men  selfish 
and  uninteresting.  In  their  casual  and  transient  meetings, 
they  can  Seal  but  briefly  in  commonplaces.  They  present 
but  the  cold  superficies  of  character — its  rich  and  genial 
qualities  have  no  time  to  be  warmed  into  a  flow. 

"It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives  scope 
to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly  from  the 
cold  formalities  and  negative  civilities  of  town,  throws  off 
his  habits  of  shy  reserve,  and  becomes  joyous  and  free- 
hearted. ' ■ 

"The  fondness  of  rural  life  among  the  higher  classes 
of  the  English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary  effect  upon  the 
national  character.  I  do  not  know  a  finer  race  of  men  than 
the  English  gentlemen.  Instead  of  the  softness  and  effemiu- 
ancy  which  characterizes  the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
they  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a  robustness 
of  frame  and  freshness  of  complexion,  which  I  am  inclined 
to  attribute  to  their  living  so  much  in  the  open  airland 
pursuing  so  eagerly  the  invigorating  recreations  of  the 
country.  The  hardy  exercises  produce  also  a  healthful  tone 
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of  mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of  the  city 
cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never  entirely  destroy.  In 
the  country,  too,  the  different  orders  of  society  seem  to 
approach  more  freely,  to  be  more  disposed  to  blend  and 
operate  favourably  upon  each  other.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween them  do  not  appear  to  be  so  marked  and  impassible 
as  in  the  cities. ' ' 

"In  rural  occupation,  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debas- 
ing. It  leads  a  man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural  grand- 
eur and  beauty;  it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind  operated  upon  by  the  purest  and  most  elevating  of  ex- 
ternal influences.  Such  a  man  may  be  simple  and  rough, 
but  he  cannot  be  vulgar.  The  man  of  refinement,  therefore, 
finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with  the  lower  or- 
ders in  rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with 
the  lower  orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and 
reserve,  and  is  glad  to  waive  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to 
enter  into  the  honest,  heartfelt  enjoymjents  of  common  life. 
Indeed,  the  very  amusements  of  the  country  bring  men 
more  and  more  together ;  and  the  sound  of  hound  and  horn 
blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  I  believe  this  is  one  great 
reason  why  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  among 
the  inferior  orders  in  England  than  they  are  in  any  other 
country;  and  wdry  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  exces- 
sive pressures  and  extermities  without  repining  more  gener- 
ally at  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune  and  privilege." 

XXI. 

Home-life  Impossible 

It  was  a  common  reminder  of  a  great  bishop  that,  while 
all  kinds  of  societies  come  into  existence  around  us,  God 
Himself  had  founded  only  tw7o — His  Church  and  the  family. 
Next  to  His  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  comes 
His  great  work  of  instituting  the  Christian  home.  No  other 
truth  is  more  generally  accepted  than  this.  All  classes  and 
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conditions  asknowledge  the  necessity  of  home  training.  No 
one  hesitates  to  say  that,  without  a  home  influence,  schools 
and  colleges  are  almost  powerless  for  good. 

You  understand  all  this  thoroughly,  of  course,  but  have 
you  realized  how  great  a  difficulty  there  is  in  preserving 
the  advantages  of  a  home  in  cities  at  all?  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  the  now  very  common  remark  that  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  members  of  city  families 
treat  their  father's  house  as  little  more  than  a  boarding- 
house.  Such  a  thing  as  family  life  is  no  longer  aimed  at 
by  such  people ;  even  under  conditions  the  most  favourable, 
family  life  is  maintained  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  There 
are  a  thousand  reasons  for  this.  They  are  separated  during 
all  the  working  hours ;  when  the  evening  meal  is  finished, 
there  is  an  excuse  for  being  out  again.  It  is  the  need  of 
fresh  air,  or  the  temptation  to  seek  places  of  amusement, 
or  it  is  a  meeting  of  an  organization,  or  it  is  frequenting 
the  far-too-frequent  social  event.  They  have  been  so  little 
with  their  parents  even  as  children,  that  neither  father  or 
mother  has  gained  proper  authority  over  them;  having 
ceased  to  be  children,  they  go  out  without  consulting  their 
parents  wishes.  The  good-natured  mother  hurrying  her- 
self that  supper  may  be  waiting  the  moment  they  return 
from  work,  knowing  full  well  that  just  as  quickly  as  the 
working  clothes  can  be  changed  for  something  more  pre- 
sentable, they  will  be  off  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
is  a  picture  sad  to  contemplate,  but  so  terribly  common  as 
to  no  longer  horrify  nor  even  surprise  anyone.  Much  sad- 
der still,  and  not  less  common,  is  the  other  story  of  a  mother 
watching  the  late  hours  go  by  slowly,  and  unable  to  sleep 
because  that  boy  is  not  yet  in.  It  is  past  midnight  and  she 
hears  every  step  on  the  sidewalk,  because  she  dares  to 
hope  that  surely  this  is  he  at  last.  Night  after  night  the 
experience  is  repeated,  but  neither  her  wishes,  her  com- 
mands, nor  her  tears  make  any  change  in  his  conduct. 

In  cities,  also,  conditions  of  existence  very  often  make 
home  life  impossible.    In  the  struggle  to  get  along,  the 


family  are  obliged  to  rent  rooms  or  keep  boarders.  Privacy 
is  done  away  with.  The  home  is  more  or  less  a  public 
house.  With  strangers  always  among  them,  parents  can- 
not correct  or  control  their  children.  As  the  city  becomes 
larger,  the  space  possible  for  each  family  becomes  less; 
there  is  no  ground  either  before  or  behind  the  house ;  child- 
ren cannot  always  be  imprisoned;  if  they  have  spent  the 
day  in  a  school  or  shop  or  office,  it  is  cruelty  to  close  them 
up  at  home  during  the  remaining  hours;  there  is  nothing 
left  but  the  street.  There  their  recreation  must  be  taken 
with  all  kinds  of  company.  At  the  present  day  the  house 
is  giving  place  to  the  flat.  In  a  tenement,  six  or  eight  stories 
high,  the  family  takes  a  suite  of  rooms.  These  and  the  use 
of  a  stairway  leading  to  the  street  are  positively  all  they 
can  call  their  own.  Other  families,  God  knows  from  where 
and  with  what  reputation,  are  above  and  below  and  across 
the  passage  from  them.  The  very  conditions  bring  it  about 
that  they  spend  in  their  quarters  only  the  time  given  to  eat- 
ing and  sleeping.  How  is  home  training  to  be  carried  on! 
How  is  family  life  possible  ?  Do  not  think  the  picture  over- 
drawn. If  you  have  never  been  in  New  York,  for  example, 
it  has  probably  not  occurred  to  you  that  there  are  no  resi- 
dences there.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  wealthy 
families,  the  entire  population  of  three  or  four  millions  live 
in  flats.  Do  you  think  young  people  growing  up  in  such 
circumstances  are  likely  to  be  as  interested  in  their  home, 
as  affectionate  to  one  another,  as  dutiful  to  their  parents, 
as  watchful  over  their  conduct,  as  mindful  of  God  and 
their  own  soul,  as  regular  in  their  prayers,  as  assiduous  in 
the  uses  of  their  timje,.as  select  in  their  company,  as  you 
would  wish  to  have  them? 

Now,  my  dear  farmer  friend,  is  not  this  something  al- 
together^ foreign  to  your  notion  of  a  home.  The  poorest 
cottage  in  a  country  place  assures  privacy.  Moreover,  it 
is  never  without  surroundings  in  which  the  young  may  move 
in  freedom  and  safety.  Usually  the  family  are  together  at 
work  and  play;  their  amusements  are  rarely  abroad;  the 
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conscientious  father  or  mother  always  know  of  their  where- 
abouts. They  assemble  for  prayer,  no  less  than  for  meals. 
Their  worldly  interest  week  days,  as  well  as  their  Sunday 
church-going"  are  in  common.  Are  you  ready  to  give  up 
all  these  with  the  prospect  of  trying  to  maintain  a  home 
and  family  life  in  the  city  ? 

Perhaps  you  are  going  to  answer :  i  i  Should  I  decide  to 
^move,  I  shall  choose  a  smaller  city,  where  houses  and 
grounds  are  always  available/'  What  guarantee  does  that 
give  your  children?  Will  they  live  and  die  in  that  small 
city?  Will  they  be  allowed  to  live  there?  Because  of  the 
position  they  may  fill,  a  transfer  elsewhere  is  always  a 
likely  prospect.  Your  own  children  may  escape  a  New 
York  city  flat ;  can  you  save  your  grandchildren  from  it  ? 

XXII. 

City  Occupations  Dangerous 

In  your  country  life,  there  are  few  week-day  employ- 
ments with  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  religious  and  moral 
habits  of  the  people.  I  presume  you  do  not  expect  to  find 
your  boys  and  girls  so  protected  in  the  city. 

Domestic  employment  is  usually  avoided  by  the  girls 
of  city  families.  They  look  for  occupation  in  business 
offices,  stores,  factories,  on  the  stage,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  playhouses.  One  calamitous  outcome  neces- 
sarily follows  continuous  engagements  in  any  of  these. 
There  is  complete  estrangement  from  the  home  duties.  They 
are  not  trained  to  housekeeping;  their  tastes  are  for  some- 
thing else;  the  crowd,  the  rush,  the  excitement  they  have 
been  used  to,  make  the  routine  of  private  life  unbearable. 
When  they  marry,  settling  down  to  the  duties  of  a  house- 
wife seem  well-nigh  an  impossibility.  Many  never  settle 
down ;  if  they  are  of  the  labouring  class,  they  will  leave 
children  and  home  neglected,  in  the  anxiety  to  find  employ- 
ment where  things  are  not  so  dull  and  quiet,  If  they  are 
people  of  means,  home  and  family  are  being  constantly 
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neglected  in  the  fulfilment  of  social  requirements  and 
amenities.  Often  the  husband  is  dissipated  and  receives 
condemnation  from  every  quarter ;  if  the  whole  truth  were 
known,  he  would  be  excused ;  he  has  no  home,  not  even  a 
palatable  meal  after  his  day's  hard  labour.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  draw  your  attention  to  the  prospects  ahead  of  child- 
ren brought  up  in  such  conditions. 

Leaving  aside  the  thought  of  her  future,  have  you  not 
.some  misgiving  for  the  young  girl  who  spends  her  days  in 
an  office,  departmental  store,  factory,  restaurant  or  theatre  ? 
Would  you  feel  altogether  easy,  were  your  own  daughter 
so  employed?  That  constantly  moving  in  the  crowd 
whether  of  women  or  men,  the  publicity  of  their  lives,  must 
necessarily  deprive  them  at  least  to  some  extent  of  the 
peculiar  charms  everyone  associates  with  their  sex.  A 
boldness,  a  self-assertion,  an  indocility,  a  temper  bordering 
on  the  masculine,  are  common  characteristics.  Not  long 
ago,  I  heard  a  man  of  sixty  remark,  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  that  in  his  city,  people  unconsciously  stop  to  ad- 
mire a  woman  or  girl  of  real  womanly  appearance,  so  few 
answering  the  description  are  any  longer  in  evidence. 

This  is  taking  things  at  their  best.  What  associations 
is  a  young  girl  in  danger  of  making  in  establishments  em- 
ploying large  numbers?  What  is  her  company?  Even  the 
best  disposed  have  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  undesirable. 
Daughters  of  the  most  respectable  families  often  complain 
that  throughout  the  live-long  day,  there  is  absolutely  no 
restraint  upon  the  language  they  are  obliged  to  hear  from 
co-workers.  Factories  and  shops  from;  which  this  evil  is 
absent  stand  out  in  public  estimation  something  extraor- 
dinarily exceptional.  But  these  are  matters  of  which  you 
have  probably  heard  a  good  deal  already. 

The  occupations  awaiting  your  sons  in  the  city  will  be 
so  multiplied  and  varied,  there  can  be  no  forecasting  of 
circumstances;  the  company  they  will  be  brought  into,  the 
irregularity  of  their  duties,  cannot  in  the  least  be  provided 
against.  Their  hours  may  be  by  day  or  night;  they  may 
have  to  travel  here  and  there  and  everywhere.    You  can 
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have  some  idea  what  the  variety  of  their  company,  what 
the  pastimes  resorted  to,  what  the  habits  and  practices  there 
are  no  attending  conditions  to  control.  As  you  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  quiet  regularity  of  country  life,  were  a  son  of 
yours  similarly  situated  for  the  space  of  a  week,  your  alarms 
for  his  future  would  grow  well-nigh  desperate. 

Even  when  the  city  young  man  returns  punctually  at 
six  p.m.,  there  are  not  wanting  tmeptations,  less  or  greater, 
all  the  time  he  is  at  work.  In  the  office,  store,  or  factory, 
he  is  rarely  alone.  Who  are  his  company?  What  do  many 
of  his  associates  read?  Where  are  their  resorts  in  leisure 
hours?  What  their  thoughts,  their  language?  Nor  are 
such  centres  without  a  propaganda ;  crowds  are  always  used 
to  disseminate  dangerous  literature,  socialistic  or  otherwise. 

You  can  understand,  also,  how  much  the  associations 
of  working  hours  have  to  do  with  associations  of  hours 
during  leisure.  The  ordinary  boy  and  girl  in  a  city  make 
most  of  their  acquaintances  Where  they  work;  through 
these,  friendships  are  formed.  In  company  with  friends 
so  made,  they  go  to  places  of  amusement  ;  the  amusement 
will  be  what  the  friends  are. 

What  is  perhaps  a  greater  danger  ttfian  all  these  often 
awaits  the  young  man  or  woman  seeking  employment  in  the 
city.  You  are  probably  more  or  less  apprehensive  that 
several  reputedly  successful  business  establishments  put 
through  transactions  without  any  scrupulous  regard  for 
honest  dealing.  It  may  be  that  their  whole  system  of  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  along  these  lines.  Things  are  done  there, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  which  you  could  never  bring  your% 
self  to  do,  which  yon  cannot  understand  any  man  doing 
who  expects  to  one  day  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  be- 
fore an  All- Just  Judge.  As  a  city  resident,  your  son  or 
daughter,  in  search  of  a  position,  may  answer  an  advertise- 
ment and  be  accepted.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  they 
discover  the  character  of  the  firm  or  of  those  carrying  on 
business  there  they  may  never  discover  it,  but,  meanwhile, 
they  are  giving  their  days,  their  ability,  their  energies  to 
help  on  the  dishonest  work.   Every  deal  they  attend  to, 
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what  belongs  to  them. 

Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  such  things  are  uncom- 
mon? Let  me  cite  a  case  in  point.  A  young  girl  of  good 
family,  just  out  of  school,  was  engaged  as  stenographer  to 
a  firm  promoting  the  sale  of  mining  stock.  I  heard  her 
innocently  remark:  "Day  after  day,  my  work  consists  in 
sending  out  circulars  all  over  the  continent.  You  know, 
we  are  selling  shares  in  several  mines.  The  tiresome  thing 
is  that  we  are  always  saying  the  same  thing  about  all  the 
mines. 19  It  is  not  at  all  likely  this  faithful  stenographer 
realized  that  no  such  mines  really  existed,  nor  wfcre  being 
operated,  and  that  what  she  actually  was  doing  was  trying 
to  get  money  under  false  pretences  from  rich  and  poor — 
the  poor  especially,  widows,  servant  girls,  etc. — all  over 
America.  Most  farmers  have  heard  of  such  things  going 
on ;  they  have  been  the  victims  often ;  the  money  they  in- 
vested at  the  solicitation  of  a  promoter  was  never  intended 
to  realize  in  their  interest,  no  matter  how  rosy  the  prospect. 
Some  person's  son  or  daughter  was  doing  the  office  work 
for  those  companies;  would  you. wish  it  had  been  yours? 

XXIII. 

Youth  of  Pleasure,  Life  of  Dishonesty 

Success  in  any  sphere  calls  for  hard  work,  painstaking 
care  and  a  willingness  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  drudgery. 
There  is  no  line  of  endeavour  without  its  disagreeable  tasks. 
Every  vocation  exercises  our  patience.  Did  you  ever  think 
how  much  the  city-bred  boy  is  handicapped  in  this  respect? 
He  is  not  brought  up  to  do  trying  things ;  life  with  him  is 
rather  a  matter  of  enjoyment;  occupations  that  are  inter- 
esting, not  too  heavy  nor  too  long,  are  alright  for  a  while 
until  they  become  too  monotonous,  and  have  to  be  gone 
through  purely  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Usually,  however, 
nothing  goes  very  wrong  while  he  is  still  a  boy.  A.  day 
comes,  however,  when  his  responsibilities  are  greater.  He 
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needs  considerable  income ;  he  is  married,  his  expenses  are 
increasing.  He  has  probably  cultivated  some  expensive 
habits,  too ;  he  must  be  as  good  as  others ;  his  wife  must 
dress  and  attend  social  functions;  appearances  must  be  kept 
up ;  sports  had  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  attention  and 
continue  to  do  so.  Everyone  is  going  to  the  races  and 
betting;  some  are  making  trips  to  the  seaside;  he  and  his 
wife  must  do  so,  too.  An  automobile  must  be  had,  whether 
there  is  a  home  to  mortgage  or  not.  For  one  or  other  or 
all  of  these  reasons,  he  simply  moist  have  money,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it  all  the  time.  Where  is  it  to  come  from? 
He  was  not  trained  to  apply  himself  as,  he  notices,  some 
with  good  incomes  are  doing ;  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
do  it  now.  There  is  his  plight ;  his  habits  are  not  economical. 
He  cannot  and  will  not  get  down  to  steady  persevering  hard 
work.  What  is  to  be  done?  He  looks  around  for  oppor- 
tunities offering  a  large  return  for  little  effort.  He  plans 
and  schemes — he  takes  more  kindly  to  working  out  schemes 
than  to  close  application  in  the  details  of  office  or  business. 
The  schemes  succeed;  the  big  money  comes  in.  But  it  is 
not  the  fruit  of  honest  toil;  it  belongs  to  someone  else  or 
to  several  others.  Like  all  profiteers,  he  has  what  he  did 
not  earn  and  what  is  not  his.  He  needs  the  money,  how- 
ever, and  decides  to  follow  this  course  of  procedure  for 
the  future. 

There  is  much  dishonesty  in  business  and  even  among 
professional  men.  Do  not  suppose  these  people  were  always 
so.  The  force  of  circumstances  has  gradually  drawn  them 
into  it.  Had  they  been  brought  up  to  work,  as  every  farm 
boy  must  work ;  had  their  expense  account  been  as  limited ; 
had  they  spent  as  few  Saturday  afternoons  attending  base- 
ball matches,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  resorting 
to  such  means  of  getting  sufficient  to  keep  things  going. 
Your  grandchildren,  should  they  grow  up  in  the  city,  may- 
have  these  temptations  to  face. 
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XXIV. 


Conscience  to  the  Wind 

You-  will  admit,  of  course,  dear  farmer  friend,  that  if 
you  move  your  family  to  the  city,  your  children  and  grand- 
children will  engage  in  the  trades  and  business  undertak- 
ings carried  on  there.  Now,  there  are  many  lines  of  busi- 
ness altogether  legitimate  in  themselves,  carried  on  by 
methods  no  man  with  a  conscience  can  take  part  in.  Fol- 
lowing from  the  Toronto  press  records  the  public  state- 
ment of  a  crown  attorney:    "Mr.    explained  the 

procedure  when  a  man  called  for  tenders  in  those  days  to 
have  the  plumbing  done  in  a  house.  The  tenders  had  to  go 
before  the  Plumbers'  Association.  If  a  dealer  could  show 
that  he  had  formerly  done  the  work  for  that  man,  he  was 
instructed  to  put  in  the  lowest  tender.  All  other  plumbers 
put  in  bids  a  little  higher.  After  the  board  of  the  Associ- 
ation had  determined  what  the  price  of  the  lowest  tender 
should  be,  a  percentage  was  added,  which  was  for  the  As- 
sociation. After  this  percentage  was  fixed,  a  certain  amount 
was  added  for  each  of  the  other  men  who  made  higher 
tenders.  In  one  instance,  it  worked  out  that  seven  other 
plumbers,  who  put  in  tenders  were  each  allowed  $500  in 
the  lowest  tender  for  a  certain  contract.  The  Plumbers' 
Association  was  affiliated  with  the  Plumbers'  Supply  As- 
sociation, and  the  latter  would  not  supply  any  plumber  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  first-mentioned  body.  The 
Plumbers'  Supply  Association  was  fined  $5,000,  and  smaller 
fines  of  from  $2,500  down  to  -200  were  imposed  on  others 
connected  therewith. ' ' 

"Another  combine  was  the  Tack  Combine.  In  one  case, 
where  a  man  had  dared  to  be  independent,  they  pressed 
him  until  he  finally  went  to  the  wall,  and  when  he  turned 
and  asked  if  they  would  buy  him  out  after  they  had  prac- 
tically ruined  his  business,  he  was  told  that  he  could  "fry 
in  his  own  fat." 

' '  Agreements  signed  by  Mr.    required  dealers  to 

make  statutory  declarations  as  to  the  price  at  which  they 
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would  sell  their  goods.  These  prices  were  fixed  by  the 
Association.  In  one  instance,  a  fine  of  $2,000  wTas  imposed 
for  cutting  prices." 

The  Crown  attorney,  who  makes  this  statement,  also 
tells  us : 

"The  plumbers'  combination,  although  they  suffered 
perhaps  the  brunt  of  the  punishment  that  was  inflicted,  was 
not  any  worse  than,  if  as  bad,  as  many  of  the  other  com- 
binations in  respect  to  which  information  was  obtained  and 
in  respect  to  which  investigations  to  a  certain  extent  took 
place  and  which  were  subsequently  stopped." 

Now,  it  is  altogether  in  the  course  of  things  that  one 
of  your  family,  when  you  go  to  the  city,  may  learn  plumb- 
ing or  some  other  trade.  After  the  usual  periods  spent  as 
apprentice  and  as  journeyman,  he  will  open  a  business  of 
his  own  and  look  for  contracts.  Very  soon,  he  will  prob- 
ably find  there  are  no  contracts  coming  to  him  unless  he 
is  a  member  of  the  combine.  If  he  is,  there  is  the  pro- 
cedure he  is  expected  to  take  part  in.  Are  you  willing 
that  should  happen?  But,  would  there  be  any  alternative 
unless  the  alternative  of  deciding  to  go  out  of  business  al- 
together ?  f 

You  hear  regularly  of  city  business  men,  contractors, 
etc,  becoming  rich  very  quickly.  You  wonder  how  it  can 
be  done.  Mere  brains  and  hard  Avork  will  not  account  for 
all  those  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  piled 
up  in  a  short  time.  A  man  may  be  clever  enough  to  devise 
remarkable  schemes  and  get  away  with  them;  he  may 
charge  exorbitant  rates  and  sell  goods  at  prices  that  will 
yield  excessive  profits,  but  he  is  a  thief  just  the  same. 

XXV. 
The  Evil  of  Evils 
There  is  an  infection  in  cities  more  deadly  than  cancer. 
A  large  proportion  of  city  populations  are  more  or  less  its 
prey.    Fortunately,  it  is  rarely  found  among  country  peo- 
pled No  other  evil,  no  other  influence  is  so  potent  in  under- 
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mining  faith  and  the  religious  spirit.  It  is  referred  to  un- 
der several  names,  but  it  is  commonly  called  ' i  Society. ' ' 

You  know  something  of  its  workings.  Its  fascinations 
are  terrible.  Few  of  those  who  come  in  contact  are  proof 
against  it.  Few  who  strive  to  be  successful  in  life,  or  are 
at  all  ambitious,  escape  its  fangs.  It  is  what  we  call  ' '  good 
people,"  correct,  thrifty,  intelligent,  worthy  of  recognition, 
who  become  its  victims^  not  the  poor,  the  unknown,  the 
dissipated.  In .  thousands  of  cases,  where  recklessness,  ir- 
regularity, drunkenness,  can  find  no  foothold,  it  does 
Satan's  work  with  the  greatest  success.  The  rich,  the 
learned,  the  influential  families  of  the  most  highly  re- 
spected lineage  all  come  under  its  sway. 

Its  very  strength  lies  in  encouraging  everything  which 
the  world  calls  admirable.  Because  of  this,  it  enlists  the 
support  of  the  worldly  powerful,  and  is  never  without 
armies  of  learned  counsellors  urging  all  to  go  its  way.  But 
for  all  that,  it  is  the  "world"  purely,  the  greatest  enemy  of 
man's  salvation,  the  most  destructive  foe  of  all  that  is  holy 
and  looking  to  God's  kingdom;  the  world,  for  which  Jesus 
Christ  would  not  pray;  the  world,  of  which  He  said: 
"Whosoever  is  a  friend  of  this  world  is  an  enemy  of  God." 

Now,  leaving  out  the  poor,  the  downcast,  the  rejected, 
have  you  ever  known  city  people  who  were  not  willing  to 
get  a  little  more  into  society?  Have  you  not  remarked  how 
they  will  make  any  effort,  go  to  any  expense,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  associating,  even  on  an  occasion,  with  people  of 
some  importance  or  with  some  wealth.  The  desire  to  be 
recognized  by  people  so  situated  simply  takes  possession 
of  them.  Should  that  recognition  really  come,  how  quickly 
and  how  frequently  they  tell  everyone  about  it. 

What  is  it  that  decides  them  in  the  choice  of  a  school 
for  their  children?  The  extent  to  which  mothers  deny 
themselves  and  spend  themselves  that  children  may  attend 
a  school  frequented  by  the  wealthy  is  truly  pathetic.  When 
school  days  are  over,  the  sacrifices  required  to  continue 
them,  if  possible,  on  the  same  plane  are  no  less  pathetic. 
The  choosing  of  an  occupation  is  directed  by  a  similar 
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spirit.  Many  a  young  fellow's  future  has  been  spoiled 
through  that  vain  desire  to  have  him  employed  in  a  position 
society  would  recognize,  but  for  which  he  was  in  no  way 
fitted.  When  marriage  is  thought  of,  the  possibility  of  a 
life  partner  endowed  with  true  Christian  virtues  is  not  a 
consideration  in  presence  of  the  prospect  of  uniting  with 
one  who  can  boast  of  some  social  standing. 

Everyone  understands  all  this,  but  few  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil.  Nevertheless  throughout  God's  Writ- 
ten Word,  nothing  is  taught  more  plainly.  "Society"  and 
religion  cannot  go  together.  Faith  and  worldliness  are  in 
absolute  contradiction.  Wherever  we  examine  that  worldly 
spirit,  we  discern  the  canker  at  the  root,  gradually  sapping 
away,  blighting,  withering,  destroying  the  spirit  of  religious 
fervour.  Social  ascendancy  is  never  separated  from  "the 
cares  and  the  riches  and  the  pleasures  of  this  world, ' '  which 
smother  out  the  light  of  faith.  Just  as  the  good  seed  sown 
by  the  husbandman  may  spring  into  life,  but  is  soon  de- 
stroyed by  thorns  and  wreeds. 

There  are  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
every  vice,  still  no  other  vice  nor  combination  of  vices  takes 
such  an  awful  toll.  You  have  seen  the  father  a  hopeless 
drunkard,  whose  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  grew 
up  the  most  exemplary  Christians  in  the  locality.  Did 
you  ever  see  the  children  of  a  worldly-minded  mother — a 
society-ambitious  mother — a  climber  the  term  is — whose 
children  give  evidence  of  solid  faith  or  fervent  religious 
practice  % 

In  your  quiet  country  home,  you  are  practically  free 
from  this  danger.  Your  family  may  go  to  the  city,  remain 
poor  for  generations,  or  become  dissipated  and  criminal ; 
in  this  way,  they  can  escape  the  social  maelstrom.  But  if 
they  care  to  succeed  in  the  city,  if  your  sons  become  pro- 
fessional men,  or  accumulate  considerable  wealth,  if  your 
daughters  "marry  well,"  be  sure  they  and  their  families 
will  not  escape  the  terrible  contamination.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  your  decision  to  go  to  the  city  has  had  precisely 
this  desire  of  success  for  motive? 
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XXVI. 


Agricultural  and  Industrial 
By  far  the  great  majority  are  engaged  in  one  or  other 
of  two  occupations — agricultural  and  industrial.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  present-day  industrial  world  are  mostly  con- 
nected with  large  manufactories,  which,  according  to  the 
number  located  in  the  same  district,  serve  to  build  up  both 
small  and  large  cities.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  city 
and  town  corporations  are  forever  reaching  out  for  more 
factories  and  offering  all  kinds  of  inducements  to  secure 
them.  Do  you  feel  it  makes  any  great  difference  in  which 
one  of  these  activities  it  is  your  lot  to  have  been  engaged? 
Do  you  consider  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have  been  brought 
up  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  ?  Do  you  think  the  salva- 
tion of  your  soul  and  the  souls  of  your  children  is  an  easier 
matter  there  than  it  would  have  been  had  you  grown  up 
in  a  large  city? 

We  might  come  nearer  to  answering  that  question  by 
casting  a  glance  around. 

Ireland,  where  the  Faith  continues  in  all  its  vigour,  is 
almost  exclusively  agricultural.  England's  immense  indus- 
tries have  built  up  the  largest  cities  of  Europe  and  the  re- 
ligious spirit,  which,  in  a  way,  persevered  through  centuries, 
is  now  fast  disappearing.  Next  to  the  Irish,  no  European 
immigrants  have  proved  themselves  so  truly  a  religious 
people  as  the  Poles;  meanwhile,  Bohemians,  also  a  Slav 
race,  exist  in  large  numbers  in  American  cities  and  are  fre- 
quently found  quite  indifferent  in  religious  matters.  In 
your  Encyclopaedia,  you  will  read  of  Bohemia  4  4  for  cen- 
turies there  has  been  a  remarkable  industrial  enterprise ; ' ' 
of  Poland,  "though  possessing  great  natural  resources,  this 
country  has  continued  almost  exclusively  agricultural. ' 7 
A  traveller  through  Germany  remarks  the  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  high  chimnies  in  Prussia,  while  Bavaria  has 
none.  Religion  is  fast  vanishing  in  Prussia ;  the  Bavarian 
peasantry  are  among  the  most  religious  people  of  Europe. 
Adjoining  Bavaria  on  the  east  is  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  also 
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a  population  of  peasantry;  the  beauty  of  their  religious 
fervour  claims  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  There  are 
two  Belgium<s ;  Flanders  is  chiefly  agricultural,  the  Walloon 
district  chiefly  industrial;  Flanders  is  the  stronghold  of 
Christianity  in  Belgium,  the  Walloon  district  is  the  strong- 
hold of  unbelief.  Similarly  in  France:  Brittany  and  La 
Vendee  are  agricultural  and  the  Faith  of  their  people  is 
proverbial;  many  of  our  soldiers  were  shocked  by  the  re- 
ligious indifference  of  so-called  French  Catholics  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  along  the  eastern  frontier.  A 
-^rvent  religious  spirit  prevails  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Spain  and  especially  in  the  Basque  provinces ;  when 
our  papers  speak  of  socialistic  and  anti-clerical  risings  in 
Spain — invariably  we  find  the  movement  associated  with 
the  industrial  city  of  Barcelona.  Coming  nearer  home — 
Quebec  is  essentially  agricultural,  as  are  also  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  eastern  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  simple  faith 
of  whose  population  every  visitor  loves  to  draw  attention. 

While  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  consequent  upon 
the  development  of  large  industries  and  multiplication  of 
factories  seems  hostile  to  faith  and  religion  the  saddest  re- 
sults are  usually  in  evidence  in  the  largest  centres.  London 
has  millions  of  non-church-goers.  If  all  claiming  to  be  of 
some  religion  or  other  in  Paris  turned  out  on  a  given  Sun- 
day, a  service  in  every  church  every  half  hour  from  mid- 
night till  five  o'clock  p.m.  would  be  necessary  to  make  room 
for  them.  Vienna  imitates  Paris  far  too  closely.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  Brussels.  Berlin,  with  a  population  of  near- 
ly three  million  has  a  church-seating  capacity  of  sixty- 
eight  thousand.  In  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  cities  re- 
putedly Christian,  about  one-third  the  population  goes  to 
church  on  Sunday.  I  have  spoken  of  the  vigorous  faith 
among  the  peasant  populations  of  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol ; 
meanwhile  in  their  respective  capitals,  Munich  and  Inns- 
bruck, indifference  is  rampant  and  only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  men  attend  church  on  Sunday.  Even  the  capital  of 
Poland,  the  cultured  city  of  Warsaw,  is  described  as  a 
place  where  religion  does  not  count  for  much.  Russian 
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Catholics  have  been  in  schism  for  centuries;  notwithstand- 
ing this  terrible  misfortune,  travellers  are  amazed  to  be- 
hold the  religious  fervour  of  its  peasantry  everywhere; 
meanwhile  its  capital  Petrogard,  is  notorious  for  vice  and 
corruption. 

What  about  our  large  American  cities'?  Most  stories 
reaching  us  tell  a  similar  tale.  People  disposed  to  maintain 
religion  in  the  United  States  have  been  constantly  repleted 
by  immigration.  Millions  after  millions  arrive  from  Eu- 
rope without  means  sufficient  to  undertake  farming  and 
are  obliged  to  look  for  work  in  industrial  centres.  Their 
falling  away  from  religious  practice  within  a  generation 
or  two  later  is  perhaps  the  saddest  tragedy  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Hon. 
D'Arcy  Magee  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  taking 
the  records  of  immigration  and  allowing  for  natural  in- 
crease, the  Irish  Catholic  population  of  "the  United  States 
should  have  been  in  his  time  three  times  what  it  actually 
was.  We  might  be  temipted  to  ask  what  would  be  the 
church-going  population  of  the  United  States  to-day  had  all 
those  immigrants  who  took  up  their  residence  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  etc.,  been  located  on  the 
land. 

XXVII. 

Are  You  in  Danger  ? 

Our  Christian  pulpits  and  papers  warn  us  unceasingly 
against  prevailing  dangers — the  godless  school  or  college, 
divorce,  socialism,  the  greed  for  greater  wealth,  the  crav- 
ing for  pleasure  and  the  places  of  amusement  which  pand- 
der  to  the  lowest  tastes  and  passions.  These  are  tremen- 
dous forces  in  our  day,  gradually  undermining  religious 
belief  and  practice  everywhere.  We  are  all  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  remark  that  their  prevalence  threatens  the 
very  dissolution  of  society.  Probably  every  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, a  family  or  a  community  falling  from  the  faith 
is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  those 
causes. 
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The  significant  feature  to  which  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention just  now  is  that,  while  all  these  evils  are  rapidly 
making  their  way  in  almost  every  city  population,  not  one 
of  the  seven  has  any  marked  influence  upon  country 
districts.  In  the  majority  of  these  districts  your  only 
school  is  public.  I  doubt  if  you  can  name  one  farmer 's  son 
or  daughter  to  lose  his  religious  spirit  through  that  cause. 
Divorce  is,  thank  God,  practically  unknown  among  you. 
Do  you  know  positively  of  any  farming  community  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  socialism  or  giving 
up  their  religious  spirit  and  practice  on  account  of  it?  You 
will  probably  agree  with  me  that  no  farmer  is  exposing  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  through  the  possession  of  quickly -made 
millions,  and  unless  the  world  has  utterly  misjudged  you, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  you  live,  frequentation  of 
places  of  amusement  has  not  yet  begun  to  spell  demoraliza- 
tion and  ruin.  Not  one  of  the  seven  great  evils  enumerated 
above  is  rampant  among  any  Christian  peasantry  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Whether  we  think  of  Qeubec  or  Iowa, 
Ireland,  Poland,  Bavaria  or  the  Tyrol,  the  Abruzzi  or  Syria, 
none  of  us  seem  to  have  the  least  misgiving  of  dangerous 
inroads  there. 

Where  can  it  be,  then,  that  these  evils  are  doing  such 
alarming  injury  to  religion  and  morals;  Where  is  it  that 
Christianity  has  been  and  is  still  losing  millions  of  her 
children  through  their  influence?  There  are  few  cities 
anywhere  whose  pastors  stand  not  in  constant  dread  of  one 
or  two  or  all  of  them.  At  every  season  of  the  year,  they 
are  telling  their  people  to  beware.  No  effort,  no  expense  is 
too  exeat  to  keep  children  and  young  people  from 
attending  dangerous  schools  and  colleges.  The  heart  of 
the  city  pastor  is  repeatedly  saddened  as  he  witnesses, 
despite  his  preaching  and  protests,  so  many  of  his  flock 
contemplating  a  marriage,  from  which  all  religious  in- 
terest is  excluded,  while  even  he  himself  cannot  be  warned 
of  the  socialistic  gatherings  which  any  evening  may  be 
exciting  the  interest  of  those  he  had  hoped  to  see  remain 
faithful.    To  his  horror,  he  finds  that  a  certain  number 
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of  his  flock  will  not  be  restrained  by  the  legislation  God 
Himself  has  enacted  against  divorce. 

Is  not  this  extraordinary  difference  between  country  and 
city  worth  thinking  over  before  deciding  to  move  your 
family  away? 

Just  now,  with  the  great  war  only  a  few  months  past, 
the  world  is  alarmed  at  the  awful  spirit  of  unrest  in  every 
nation,  the  danger  of  a  world-wide  revolution.  Have  you 
remarked,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  the  cities  which  are  doing 
all  this?  Capitalists,  financiers,  large  manufacturers,  the 
big  interests  generally  are  accused  of  profiteering,  of  amass- 
ing immense  fortunes  in  a  short  time  at  the  expense  of 
the  common  people,  including  the  struggling  poor.  On  the 
other  hand,  working  men  are  demanding  more  ;  in  some 
cities  they  are  ready  to  adopt  almost  any  means  to  make 
their  demands  effective.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  it  is  surely  worthy 
of  note  that  this  seething  ferment  of  agitation  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  industrial  and  business  world;, 
city  residents  are  the  factors  in  bringing  it  about.  In  no 
country,  whether  of  Europe  or  America,  are  the  farm  pop- 
ulation held  responsible  for  this  very  serious  condition. 

XXVIII. 

God's  Work  and  Man  s 

When  all  the  evidences  we  can  gather  seem  to  point  to 
the  undermining  of  religion  in  the  city,  you  will  probably 
say,  4 4 Why  should  it  be  so?"  What  is  the  explanation  of  it 
all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  possible  that  those  of  us 
who  spend  our  lives  in  a  country  place  fail  to  appreciate 
the  wonderful  lessons  God  is  teaching  us  almost  every  hour. 
Perhaps  we  rarely  advert  to  the  great  privileges  afforded  by 
our  position  in  comparison  with  those  enjoyable  in  the  city. 

In  the  city  we  are  in  the  presence  of  man's  work,  in  the 
country  in  the  presence  of  the  works  of  God.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  business  undertakings,  vast  accumulations  of 
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wealth,  examples  of  able  management,  perfection  of  or- 
ganization, leadership  of  masses  of  men,  progress  of  in- 
ventions, adaptations  of  complicated  and  •  powerful,  ma- 
chinery, the  city  resident  witnesses  the  excellence  of  man's 
ability  and  effort.  His  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  these,  his 
life  is  one  of  perpetual  awe,  for  those  manifestations  of 
human  power.  Successful  achievements  in  one  sphere  or 
another,  in  business,  in  a  profession,  or  in  politics,  are  the 
constant  topics  of  conversation;  the  daily  papers  blazon 
them  forth  with  appalling  headlines;  their  importance 
monopolizes  the  pages  of  the  monthly  magazine ;  in  private 
gatherings  everyone  has  marvels  to  relate  of  some  extra- 
ordinary ability  displayed  by  this  or  that  well-known  citi- 
zen. Their  successes  are  held  up  as  ideals,  as  aims  worthy 
of  the  noblest  aspirations ;  and  as  the  peasant  boy  hears  his 
father  hope  for  an  abundant  harvest  "with  the  blessing  of 
God, ' '  the  city  youth  must  hope  to  prosper  by  remembering 
that,  "what  man  has  done  m)an  can  do." 

The  indescribable  beauty  of  God's  creation,  the  immen- 
sity of  His  power  are  ever  impressing  themselves  upon  the 
farmer  or  labourer  in  the  country.  The  splendid  fresh- 
ness of  vegetation,  the  infinite  variety  in  color  and  size  and 
shape  of  things  around  him,  the  living  streams,  the  forests 
and  hills,  that  immense  firmament  overhead,  the  countless 
stars  by  night,  the  changing  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  regular  return  of  the  seasons,  are  all  speaking  to  him 
of  an  Infinite  Power  who  has  created  and  governs  all.  The 
effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  soil  he  tills,  the  abundant 
rains  which  give  vigorous  growth  to  his  crops,  frost,  storms 
and  lightning,  which  may  bring  destruction  to  everything — 
in  all  these  he  recognizes  a  Power  against  whom  human 
endeavor  is  helpless,  he  realizes  how  completely  every  in- 
terest and  circumstance  of  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
gave  it.  For  the  farmer  the  elements  enter  into  the  most 
direct  relation  with  his  plans  and  undertakings.  Conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  he  observes  and  studies  them.  The 
everywhere  controlling  forces  of  nature  claim  his  reverence 
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and  from  them  his  thoughts  are  carried  to  the  study  and 
reverence  of  nature's  God.    The  poet  remarks: 

"Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God." 
Was  it  not  in  this  relation  St.  Paul  spoke:  "For  God 
hath  manifested  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  things  of 
Him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;  His  eternal  power 
also,  and  divinity ;  so  that  they  are  inexcusable. ' '  Rom.  1 : 
20. 

You  are  now  spending  your  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  this.  Is  it  not  something  worth  having  ?  Would  you  be 
anxious  to  leave  it  all? 

XXIX. 

The  Promising  Crop  Choked  by  Thorns 

A  life  in  the  country  is  more  quiet,  has  less  variety,  less 
excitement,  fewer  distractions;  Thank  God  for  it,  if  you 
value  your  immortal  soul.  All  holy  writers  consider  soli- 
tude the  first  and  essential  condition  that  we  may  be  able 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  heaven.  From  the  days  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Desert  till  now  no  religious  order  or  society 
has  been  organized  whose  rule  did  not  provide  for  silence 
and  retreat.  The  peculiar  character  of  a  religious  house, 
a  seminary,  or  any  religious  institution  which  aims  at  fos- 
tering the  spiritual  life,  is  exclusion  of  all  worldly  distrac- 
tion and  dissipation.  Even  for  people  obliged  to  live  in  the 
world  theologians  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  salvation  is 
impossible  without  the  practice  of  reflection.  Doctor  Ha- 
mon's  words  are,  "In  order  to  see  God,  to  hear  Him  and 
to  be  transformed  into  His  grace,  the  first  condition  re- 
quired is  interior  solitude.  As  long  as  we  do  not  live  in  re- 
tirement, in  the  solitude  of  the  heart,  God  will  not  show 
himself  to  us,  and  He  will  only  be  to  ,us  the  unknown  God 
of  Athens."  All  these  are  but  commentaries  on  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "With  desolation  is  all  the  land  made 
desolate,  because  there  is  no  one  that  considereth  in  his 
heart." 
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Now  it  is  the  case  of  a  life  exposed  to  endless  distrac- 
tion or  otherwise  which  draws  the  broadest  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  country  and  city.  For  this  reason  especially 
all  projects  looking  towards  encouraging  city-bred  people  to 
make  their  homes  in  the  country  are  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  commencement.  For  most  of  them  a  summer  holiday 
away  for  a  few  weeks  from  their  accustomed  round  of  dis- 
tractions, business  excitements,  and  moving  in  the  crowd,  is 
unbearable.  But  because  of  all  such  preoccupations,  whe- 
ther in  business  or  pleasure  or  society,  there  is  little  time  or 
place  for  God.  There  are  many  quiet  hours  in  country 
homes ;  there  are  long  evenings  with  little  variety  of  amuse- 
ment to  interrupt  the  daily  routine ;  there  are  Sunday  after- 
noons on  which  the  recommendation  to  take  up  something 
in  the  way  of  religious  or  spiritual  reading  is  not  difficult 
to  observe.  But  the  voice  of  God  is  reaching  the  hearts  of 
those  people  and  His  law  is  better  understood,  and  a  life 
of  Faith  is  possible,  and  the  next  world  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  concern,  because  fewer  distractions  are  offer- 
ed by  the  pleasures  and  preoccupations  of  this.  No  wonder 
their  innocence  and  simplicity  and  religious  fervor  have 
been  proverbial. 

The  impossibility  of  reflection  is  most  evident  on  occa- 
sions in  which  it  is  especially  called  for,  for  example,  in  a 
week  of  special  religious  services.  During  those  days  the 
farmer's  thoughts  are  absorbed  by  religion.  He  hears  the 
evening  sermon  and  alone  at  his  daily  work  the  solemn 
lessons  inculcated  haunt  him  in  spite  of  himself.  The  city 
resident  listens  with  attention  to  the  announcement  of 
these  terrible  truths ;  for  a  moment  he  is  awed,  but  he  hur- 
ries to  his  office  or  place  of  employment,  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd,  the  rush  of  business  presses  upon  him,  and  un- 
til evening  he  scarcely  adverts  to  the  fact  that  anything  spe- 
cial is  going  on.  Other  extraordinary  occurrences  have 
much  the  same  effect. 

God  pays  frequent  visits  to  your  heart  because  you  are 
often  alone  with  him.  It  will  always  be  so  for  the  country 
resident.  Would  you  drive  Him  out  to  make  place  for  the 
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business  preoccupation,  the  unceasing  rush,  the  ever-present 
distraction,  the  absorbing  excitements  that  await  you  in 
the  city  ?   ' 6  God  is  not  in  the  whirlwind. ' ' 

XXX. 

Who  Must  Work  on  Sunday? 

It  is  much  easier  to  practice  our  religion  in  some  occupa- 
tions than  in  others.  Never  let  yourself  run  away  with 
the  foolish  notion  often  given  expression  to  in  words  such 
as  " everything  depends  on  the  person;  if  you  try  you  can 
be  good  any  place;  etc.,  etc."  Saints  have  lived,  it  is  true, 
amid  the  most  unfavourable  surroundings  and  conditions; 
don't  advise  your  friends  to  try  the  same.  All  but  the  rarest 
exception  would  soon  give  you  reason  to  regret  your  advice. 

Your  Sundays  are  free  on  the  farm  and  it  is  very  set 
dom  anything  occurs  there  to  prevent  your  observing  God's 
laws  or  attending  to  the  religious  practices  every  good 
Christian  should  be  anxious  to  observe.  In  cities  thousands 
are  gradually  getting  away  from  such  practices  and  event- 
ually giving  them  up  altogether  through  the  inconven- 
iences imposed  by  the  necessities  of  their  position.  The 
street-car  driver  or  conductor  must  work  three  Sundays 
out  of  four.  The  livery  man  or  taxi  driver  is  in  demand 
at  every  hour.  With  railway  men  of  every  description 
Sunday  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  remaining  days  of 
the  week.  Sailors,  boat  hands  generally,  are  similarly  sit- 
uated. Hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding  houses  must  look 
after  guests  with  the  same  care  Sunday  and  Monday.  The 
milk  man's  hours  Sunday  are  so  long,  church  going  seems 
to  be  an  impossibility.  Policemen  cannot  leave  their  posts. 
Patients  must  get  proper  attention  no  matter  to  what  ex- 
tent, doctors,  nurses,  druggists,  etc.,  are  deprived  of  the 
liberty  necessary  to  sanctify  the  day. 

The  hours  of  business  in  many  departments  on  Saturday 
make  Sunday  observance  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  grocery  clerk,  for  example,  who  has  a  rush  of  custom- 
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ers  to  wait  on  from  early  Saturday  morning  till  late  at 
night,  feels  entitled  to  a  sleep  even  at  the  risk  of  not  waking 
up  in  time  to  go  to  church.  The  barber's  experience  is 
similar,  and  so  for  a  multitude  of  others.  The  delivery  boy 
finishes  his  day  still  later. 

All  these  go  on  even  where  Sunday  is  observed  with 
the  greatest  strictness.  At  almost  any  point  beyond  the 
Canadian  boundary  line,  in  almost  every  other  land,  a  great 
many  things  are  done  on  Sunday  which  wuuld  not  be  tol- 
erated here.  Supply  shops  for  meat,  groceries,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.,  keep  open  Sunday  morning.  Barber  shops, 
refreshment  stands,  theatres,  all  forms  of  public  amuse- 
ment compel  large  armies  of  attendants  to  be  at  their 
posts  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Now,  despite  the  best  intentions  at  the  outset,  a  certain 
length  of  time  struggling  with  such  circumstances  lead  al- 
most invariably  to  neglect  of  religious  duties.  We  are  all 
creatures  of  habit;  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  of  indiffer- 
ence and  utter  neglect  of  religion,  when  inquired  into,  are 
found  traceable  to  years  spent  in  one  or  other  such  occupa- 
tions. The  effort  to  comply  with  religious  duties  become 
gradually  weaker  month  by  month  until  at  length  there 
is  not  even  a  qualm  of  conscience  in  passing  over  wfhat  in 
the  beginning  would  have  seemed  an  obligation  nothing  on 
earth  could  excuse  from, 

Should  you  decide  to  live  in  the  city,  what  assurance 
have  you  that  none  of  your  children  or  grandchildren  will 
be  engaged  in  any  of  these  occupations? 

XXXI. 

Pleasure- Seeking  and  Christianity 

If  the  young  people  of  your  acquaintance  crave  for 
life  in  the  city  because  of  the  many  pleasures  there,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  them  that  they  can  have  those 
pleasures  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  religious  spirit.  Our 
Blessed  Lord  has  warned  us  that  the  seed  of  His  word, 
though  it  has  grown  in  vigor  for  a  time',  will  be  choked 
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by  the  cares  and  riches  and  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
a  truth  too  often  apparent  in  the  lives  of  city  church- 
goers. The  lives  of  all  with  means  and  leisure  sooner  or 
later  become  one  continuous  round  of  pleasure-seeking.  The 
majority  even  of  those  without  surplus  means  seek  occa- 
sions of  amusement  with  almost  equal  regularity.  Oppor- 
tunities are  so  numerous  every  day  and  every  hour,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone  not  yielding  more  or  less 
to  their  fascinations.  Parents  who  scrupulously  restrain 
themselves  may  have  the  courage  to  prescribe  limitations 
to  their  children's  pleasure-seeking.  Generally,  however, 
parents  of  city-rearing  have  never  understood  the  necessity 
of  real  strictness  in  their  own  lives  ;  many  allow  them- 
selves greater  indulgence  with  advancing  age  and  easier 
circumstances,  resulting  in  their  children 's  lives  being  given 
up  to  one  unceasing  craving  for  pastime,  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement. All  this  eveiyone  recognizes;  but  ^he  significant 
feature  is  that  for  city  Christians  the  principle  of  self- 
denial  in  religion  is  limited  to  certain  observances  at  spe- 
cial services.  It  is  the  gospel  of  "a  good  time,"  "we  have 
only  one  life  to  live  and  let  us  enjoy  it."  What  place  is 
left  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  if  maxims  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  the  guide?  What  must  come  of  religion  where 
such  sentiments  prevail? 

Have  you  any  guarantee  your  grandchildren  will  be  un- 
like all  others,  should  you  decide  to  move  to  the  city  ? 

XXXII. 

The  Unremitting  Blight 

In  my  last  letter  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  decline  in  • 
religious  spirit  and  practice  when  people  are  given  up  to 
enjoyments  and  pastimes.  But  there  is  even  a  greater  enemy 
of  religion  than  this  unintermittent  love  of  pleasure  and 
excitement.  Nothing  so  blights  every  interest  in  a  here- 
after as  the  spirit  of  the  world.  There  is  no  room  for  God 
in  the  heart  of  a  worldly-minded  man,  and  the  actuating 
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spirit  of  progress  and  success  in  city  careers  is  this  spirit 
of  the  world.    There  is  the  all-absorbing  struggle  for 
prosperity  and  gain,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  ambition  for 
distinction  and  honour,  the  craving  for  recognition,  the  aim 
to  reach  the  first  place,  the  readiness  to  make  any  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  a  place  in  society.  With  these  come  sub- 
servience to  the  dictates  of  fashion,  the  vanity  andj  extrava- 
gance which  such  aspirations  necessitate,  bringing  up  a 
family  in  idleness,  marrying  for  position,  even  though  the 
alliance  be  with  the  most  irreligious  and  irreverent,  a 
studious  observance  of  caste,  a  more  or  less  concealed  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  or  humble,  forgetfulness  of  their  needs, 
the  hard-heartedness  that  comes  from  lack  of  sympathy 
with,  and  understanding  of,  their  sad  and  wretched  lot,  and 
a  greater  self-indulgence  by  consequence — all  this  but  faint- 
ly describes  the  atmosphere  surrounding  that  portion  of  a 
city  population  whose  successes  are  held  up  as  models  for 
those  who  would  strive  to  ' '  make  something  of  themselves ' ' 
in  this  world.  And  because  people  of  standing  are  actuated 
by  this  spirit,  its  influence  extends  to  every  rank  and  call- 
ing. In  the  homes  and  families  of  the  struggling  labourers 
tlhere  is  a  constant  temptation  to  imitate;  its  presence 
cannot  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  minds  of  children 
in  our  primary  schools.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  menace  to 
religion  which  seems  to  give  least  alarm.  Everywhere  good 
old  habits  of  simplicity,  vigorous  family  traditions,  fervent 
solicitude  for  the  soul's  welfare,  longings  for  an  eternal 
reward  are  gradually  disappearing  before  this  subtle,  un- 
suspected, persevering  enemy  of  Faith.    Paber  finds  still 
another  form  of  worldliness  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It 
is  the  disposition,  the  habit  of  seeking  one's  own  comfort. 
How  seldom  we  feel  called  upon  to  warn  the  money-maker 
of  the  danger  of  surrounding  himself  and  his  family  with 
every  possible  comfort  that  wealth  can  procure.    Very  of- 
ten increasing  wealth  and  social  advancement  give  entree 
to  what  is  called  "high  society;"  of  this  the  less  said  the 
better.    Not  long  ago  in  a  large  city  a  young  girl,  having 
married  into  immense  wealth,  within  three  years  formally 
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announced  her  decision  to  have  done  with  church-going. 
Many  tried  in  vain  to  explain  the  astonishing  perversion; 
meanwhile,  women  of  some  years  acquaintance  declared 
the  explanation  was  quite  simple.  "No  one  who  gives  her- 
self up  to  the  life  of  society  can  continue  a  practical  Chris- 
tian. " 

XXXIII. 

Where  Satan  Holds  Sway 

For  one  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  realize  the  thousand  snares  to  entrap  the 
young  to  be  met  with  in  every  busy  city.  You  hear  of  them 
now  and  then,  but  only  by  living  among  them  can  you 
understand  how  numerous,  how  ubiquitous,  how  seductive 
they  are.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than  foolhardy  to  sup- 
pose that  your  children  could  be  im/m{une  from  danger. 
Long,  idle  evenings,  late  hours  of  retiring,  the  street  corner, 
gatherings  in  parks  and  squares,  the  automobile,  promiscu- 
ous company-keeping,  the  billiard  hall  and  gambling  den, 
public  dance  halls,  the  cafe  chantant,  the  questionable  the- 
atre, the  ever-present  picture  show,  with  the  thousand 
other  modern  varieties  of  amusement ;  immoral  and  irre- 
ligious literature  sown  broadcast,  sensational  fiction  and 
stories  of  romance,  the  language,  the  example,  the  acquaint- 
ancemaking  so  frequently  associated  with  employment  in 
large  factories,  socialist  meetings  and  organizations  and 
meetings  of  many  other  movements  founded  on  a  false 
philosophy  and  false  ideas  of  religion,  the  degeneracy  of 
slum  districts,  the  unmentionable  resorts  of  sin  and  de- 
bauchery, the  street  acquaintances  who  lure  the  young  in 
those  directions,  temptations  from  the  example  of  elders — 
every  jcity  is  provided  with  them  all.  Can  anyone  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  such  conditions  are  without  effect  on 
the  religious  spirit  of  our  Christian  young  people.  Can  ^tny 
Christian  parent  think  of  it  without  a  shudder  of  horror? 
The  father  and  mother  who  give  up  the  innocence  of  a 
country  home  in  quest  of  greater  gain,  or  easier  occupa- 
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tion,  or  opportunities  of  enjoyment,  perhaps  never  realize 
the  dreadful  responsibility  they  are  assuming  in  bringing 
their  children  so  near  those  haunts  of  iniquity  and  degrada- 
tion. 

XXXIV. 
Abuse  op  Grace 

In  comparing  the  protection  given  the  religious  spirit 
and  practice  in  country  and  city  districts  respectively,  you 
will  do  well  to  attend  to  another  consideration.  The  city 
affords  means  of  concealment  impossible  in  the  country, 
where  everyone  is  known  to  his  neighbours,  and  where 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  neglecting  Sunday  service  un- 
observed by  the  congregation.  Next  to  the  control  which 
parents  exercise  over  the  regular  attendance  of  their  child- 
ren, no  human  influence  is  so  effective  as  this.  It  operates 
as  a  preventive  rather  than  corrective.  The  force  of  ex- 
ample prevails  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  only  in  the  ex- 
ceptional case  delinquency  would  be  contemplated.  Even 
the  active  city  pastor,  calling  repeatedly  on  individual  de- 
linquents, resorting  to  every  nUeans  of  persuasion,  can  pro- 
duce no  such  results.  The  odds  are  against  him ;  human 
respect  does  not  come  to  his  assistance;  in  city  congrega- 
tions no  person  knows  anyone  else ;  the  church  member  in- 
clined to  be  care1  ess  feels  his  absence  will  not  be  noticed; 
he  might  be  at  some  other  church;  anyhow,  even  m,ost  of 
his  acquaintances  know  little  of  his  attendance  or  non-at- 
tendance, and  care  less.  Undoubtedly  one  blessing  for 
which  country  residents  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful 
is  this  protection  guaranteed  by  their  suroundings. 

With  the  means  of  grace  at  our  disposal  in  greater 
abundance,  there  is  always  the  awful  possibility  of  not 
naking  a  corresponding  effort  to  profit  by  it.  Not  unfr 
quently  the  effort  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  generosity  of 
God's  favours.  The  very  facility  of  assisting  at  church 
and  of  hearing  sermons  would  seem  to  become  a  reason 
for  failing  to  appreciate  these  things.  In  any  case  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  particular  danger  which  our  Lord  seemed 
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to  apprehend  for  city  populations  was  neglecting  to  cor- 
respond to  the  opportunities  offered  them.  In  His  first 
commission  to  the  apostles  we  find,  "But  into  whatsoever 
city  you  enter,  and  they  receive  you  not,  going  forth  into 
the  streets  thereof,  say;  even  the  very  dust, of  your  city 
that  cleaveth  to  us,  we  wipe  off  against  you.  I  say  to  you, 
it  shall  be  more  tolerable  at  that  day  for  Sodom,  than  for 
that  city. M  The  dreadful  judgment  pronounced  upon  the 
cities  of  Corozain  and  Bethsaida  was  because  of  their  not 
profiting  by  4  4  the  mighty  works  that  have  been  wrought 
in  you.M  And  of  Caparnaum,,  "His  own  city,"  He  said: 
"And  thou  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven  thou  shalt  be 
thrust  down  to  hell."  When  His  weeping  over  Jerusalem 
announced  that  all  hope  was  gone  for  that  unfortunate 
city,  the  explanation  was,  "If  thou  hadst  but  known,  and 
that  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  were  for  thy  peace ;  but 
now  they  are  hidden  from  thine  eyes." 

Visitors  to  a  European  city  whose  population  for  cen- 
turies has  been  almost  exclusively  of  Christian  origin,  of- 
ten wonder  how  it  has  been  possible  that  so  many  should 
fall  away.  Should  not  the  multitude  of  churches  and 
seminaries  and  schools,  the  influence  and  attention  of  their 
ministers  and  leaders,  the  opportunities  for  instruction,  not 
only  have  preserved 'them  in  their  religious  fervour,  but 
really  have  made  them  saints.  And  despite  it  all  many  have 
frogotten  their  duty  to  God  and  even  denied  His  existence. 
No  other  explanation  seems  tenable  execpt  their  continual 
abuse  of  grace.  Thank  God  such  harrowing  conditions  are 
rare  in  country  parishes. 

XXXV. 

Read  This  Chapter  Several  Times 

You  may  be  willing  to  admit  that  many  fall  away  from 
their  religion  in  large  cities,  and  many  grow  up  without  be- 
ing trained  to  practice  it.  Still  you  are  convinced  that  there 
are  also  many  good  church-goers  in  the  cities.  You  have  been 
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at  church  there,  and  witnessed  the  large  congregations  pour- 
ing out  of  the  churches.  Relatives  and  friends  residing  in 
the  city  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  evidences  of  religion 
which  are  constantly  before  their  eyes.  You  have  heard 
city  pastors  say,  "the  best  Christians  I  have  ever  known 
were  in  New  York,  or  in  Chicago,  etc."  Now  all  this  is 
very  convincing,  even  admitting  that  while  everyone  sees 
the  crowds  who  go  to  church,  no  one  sees  the  crowds  who 
are  not  there  and  should  be  there.  The  fact  still  remains 
that  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  city  church-goers  practice 
their  religion  faithfully  and  regularly. 

Wait  a  moment,  however ;  don 't  go  too  fast  here ;  there 
is  another  question  to  answer ;  it  is  the  question  upon  which 
everything  depends.  Who  are  these  exemplary  members 
filling  the  city  churches?  Where  do  they  come  from?  Do 
they  owe  their  religious  spirit  to  the  city  or  to  the  country? 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  amjong  them  those  hordes 
of  people  who  are  continually  flocking  into  the  city  from 
every  rural  parish  within  miles  and  miles  around.  These, 
we  feel  assured,  are  still  going  to  church ;  all  those  wTio  left 
your  parish  for  the  city,  you  will  agree,  are  attending  some 
city  church  every  Sunday. 

In  American  cities  a  still  larger  contribution  comes 
through  immigration.  Immense  numbers  from  the  farms 
of  Ireland  or  Germany  or  Poland  or  from  practically 
every  Christian  district  in  Europe  make  up  the  population 
of  all  the  American  cities.  A  New  York  pastor  whose  con- 
gregation is  rated  at  ten  thousand  told  me  that  the  real 
pillars  of  his  church  were  some  five  hundred  Irish  girls  in 
domestic  service.  The  wonderful  things  in  the  cause  of 
God  accomplished  by  Irish  servant  girls  in  New  York  is 
on  everyone's  lips.  No  one  doubts  their  superiority.  The 
significant  fact,  however,  is  that  they  are  from  Ireland,  not 
from  New  York.  They  brought  their  religious  fervour 
with  them  from  country  parishes  in  Ireland. 

Thirdly,  in  all  city  congregations  there  are  young  men 
and  women,  young  married  couples,  too,  of  city  birth  and 
rearing,  whose  parents  spent  a  great  part  of  their  life  in 
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the  country.  These  parents  moving  to  the  city  endeavoured 
to  preserve  in  their  homes  the  spirit  and  practices  which 
for  generations  in  a  country  home  had  never  been  neglected 
nor  allowed  to  grow  cold  or  tepid. 

Now,  if  from,  any  given  city  congregation  we  withdraw 
the  three  classes  just  enumerated,  how  many  do  you  sup- 
pose would  remain!  Single  out  the  men  and  women  who 
themselves  along  with  both  their  parents  were  born  and 
reared  in  large  cities ;  what  fraction  of  the  total  would  they 
constitute?  Add  to  these  the  men  and  women  who  with 
both  their  parents  and  their  four  grandparents  were  born 
and  reared  in  large  cities ;  ,how  much  would  that  fraction 
be  increased?  These  two  classes  constitute  what  can  truly 
be  called  city  church-goers.  If  you  object  that  this  is  asking 
too  much,  pray  remember  that  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  your  congregation,  with  their  parents,  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  for  generations  innumerable  grew  up  in 
the  country.  And  since  there  have  been  Christians  in  cities 
as  early  as  in  country  districts,  since  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Warsaw,  had  large  congregations  many 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  why  should  we  not,  in  our  Ameri- 
can cities,  constantly  receiving  immigrants  from  all  those, 
find  many  Christian  families  of  purely  city  ancestry? 

To  help  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  to  an- 
swer two  questions:  (1)  How  many  exemplary  church  mem- 
bers of  adult  years  do  you  know  both  of  whose  parents  were 
brought  up  in  a  large  city?  (2)  How  many  exemplary 
church  mem'bers  of  adult  years  do  you  know  whose  grand- 
parents as  well  as  parents  were  brought  up  in  a  large  city  ? 
Do  you  know  any  at  all  of  the  second  class  ?  Do  you  know 
any  of  either  class?  There  is  another  question  you  might 
ask  yourself:  If  you  are  an  old  man  you  probably  knew 
some  of  the  prominent  city  Christians,  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  If  they  were  of  city  rearing,  find  out  how  many 
church  members  there  are  among  their  grandchildren  to- 
day. Or  better  still,  visit  some  city  church  which  sixty 
years  ago  was  filled ;  inquire  into  the  religious  example  of 
the  representatives  of  those  families.   If  you  remain  in  the 
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country,  some  one  sixty  years  from  now  will  count  your 
posterity  in  hundreds,  all  exemplary  Christians.  If  you 
leave  for  the  city  now  how  many  of  your  posterity  will  be 
exemplary  Christians  sixty  years  hence? 

XXXIV. 

What  Enquiries  Have  You  Made? 

I  may  tell  you  at  this  stage  that  I  have  made  some  ef- 
■  forts  to  answer  the  questions  I  proposed  to  you  in  my  last 
letter.  The^  subject  received  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
during  the  years  I  spent  among  city  congregations.  My  in- 
quiries I  can  safely  say,  have  been  thorough,  and  extend  to 
almost  every  person  of  my  acquaintance.  The  evidence 
gathered  is  about  as  follows: 

(1)  Of  the  exemplary  Christians  of  thirty  years  or  over 
residing  in  cities  five-sixths  have  come  from  country  places 
or  smaller  towns.  Of  the  remaining  one-sixth  the  greater 
number  are  sons  or  daughters  of  people  from  outside  the 
city. 

(2)  There  are  many  exemplary -Christian  families  in  the 
city  one  of  whose  parents  only  was  of  country  rearing. 

(3)  Among  the  most  devout  church  members  it  is  only 
the  exceptional  adult  who  is  of  city  rearing. 

(4)  Church  organizations  depend  absolutely  on  coun- 
try-bred families  for  their  existence.  I  assert  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  that  maintaining  a  religious  society 
made  up  exclusively  of  city-bred  church  members  would  be 
an  impossibility. 

(5)  Children  of  the  Sunday  schools  giving  satisfaction 
in  every  way  are  usually  found  to  have  parents  with  coun- 
try training. 

(6)  I  have  never  known  what  would  generally  be  con- 
sidered an  exemplary  and  at  the  same  time  religious  home 
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in  which  the  father  and  mother  were  the  son  and  daughter 
respectively  of  eity-bred  parents. 

(7)  Every  city  congregation  has  its  indifferent  members. 
Though  rarely  or  never  attending  church  themselves,  they 
are  willing  that  their  children  should,  .and  usually  prefer 
to  see  them  at  Sunday  school.  The  great  majority  answer- 
ing this  description  have  come  from  cities. 

(8  Parents  who  send  their  children  to  school  not  hav- 
ing taught  them  even  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  almost  invari- 
ably found  to  be  of  city  rearing. 

(9)  It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  a  husband  faithful  to 
his  religious  duties  whose  wife  has  no  scruple  to  miss  church 
regularly.  Almost  invariably  in  such  cases  it  will  be  found 
that  a  country  boy  has  shared  his  fate  for  life  with  a  city 
girl.  Further  acquaintance  with  the  home,  reveals  the 
father 's  influence  and  efforts  in  bringing  up  the  family  with 
some  religious  spirit  and  practice. 

(10  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  ch^urch-attending  Chris- 
tians, the  fourth  generation  of  city  people- — that  is  to  say,  a 
man  or  woman  each  of  whose  two  parents,  four  grand- 
parents and  eight  great-grandparents  were  city-bred.  I 
have  never  met  one  nor  ever  knew  any  person  who  did. 

(11)  Do  you  know  one  exemplary  Christian  in  the  coun- 
try whose  parents,  grandparents  and  great-grandparents 
were  not  all  of  country  rearing? 
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